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CHRONICLE 


The Ferrer Disturbances.—Despatches from our Eu- 
ropean correspondents make it evident that the demon- 
strations against the Spanish Government for the execu- 
tion of this well-known social revolutionist are impotent, 
and in many instances farcical. They have occurred chiefly 
in centres which are known as the homes of socialists 
and anarchists, particularly in France and Italy. They 
are promoted by radicals and revolutionists who seek to 
make capital out of his death for their propaganda 
against authority. Little interest is taken in his death 
in Austria and Germany, and in England, only the un- 
employed of London have manifested any violent signs 
of resentment. When frightened off from the Spanish 
embassy and the main streets, a mob of about three 
hundred, without leader or red flag, drifted to the front 
of the Westminster Cathedral, but, not venturing to 
attack the dozen Catholic men who stood guard at the 
main entrance, they howled at a safe distance until they 
were dispersed by the police. The Paris mob that threat- 
ened to destroy the great basilica on Montmartre were 
dispersed by half a dozen police dogs. One mob is re- 
ported as attacking the leaning tower of Pisa! No au- 
thentic news of similar demonstrations has come from 
Spain, though it is said that numerous bomb explosions 
and some deaths have occurred in and about Barcelona. 
The attempt to agitate the matter in the Belgian Parlia- 
ment failed utterly. In the British Parliament less than 
twenty of the Labor and Radical members supported a 
motion to discuss the matter. In Paris the Senate ad- 
journed rather than consider an interpellation on the 
relations of France and Spain. The Cuban authorities 


repudiate any sympathy with the mob demonstrations in 
Havana. The meeting in Carnegie Hall, New York, was 
a fizzle. 








The Press Hysteria Over Ferrer.—Notable among the 
events of the past week is the hysterical attitude of the 
press abroad and at home to the Spanish Government for 
the anarchist’s death. In general, it is admitted that he 
was a revolutionary propagandist, that he was intimately 
connected with the enemies of his Government, and that 
he has been frequently under suspicion of having in- 
stigated or taken part in the use of bombs, particularly 
on the occasion of the attempted assassination of the 
King and Queen. Incriminating documents were found 
in his possession, among them a program for the over- 
throw of the Government and the seizure of bank de- 
posits and funds for the benefit of the revolutionary 
forces, with hand-bills calling on the people to rise and 
arm for war. The immediate accusation for which he 
was tried before the Council of War was that he had 
actively instigated and taken part in the Barcelona riots. 
There is no reason to believe that he did not receive a 
fair trial. It was not held in secret, nor was it conducted 
with undue haste. Still with few exceptions French, 
English and American newspapers denounce the Spanish 
authorities as unjust, cruel, medizval, priest-ridden. 
Editors who never heard of Ferrer before the Barcelona 
riots, and who cannot to-day give the details of his career, 
have memorialized him and denounced the Spanish Gov- 
ernment in press despatches manufactured in Paris and 
in editorials as rabid as anarchists could wish. A sig- 
nificant communication from the Paris correspondent, 
dated as early as October 1, exposes the scheme of 
utilizing Ferrer’s death as another Dreyfus affair; but 
this is considered futile by the very men who suggest 
it. Ferrer was not a Jew, and Spaniards have a keen 
sense of proportion, which works for proper submission 
to authority. There has been no commotion in Spain, 
and the press is daily growing less hysterical. 
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Various.—Despatches from San Francisco state that 
owing to pressure brought to bear upon the Federal au- 
thorities at Washington to suppress it, a book entitled 
“ Chinese Immigration,” has been withdrawn from circu- 
lation. The writer of the book made serious charges 
against persons high in politics and the Government 
service. The book espouses the cause of the Chinese. 
The board of railroad commissioners in Kansas has served 
notice on the Pullman Company for a reduction of its 
charges, demanding the same rates in Kansas as have 
been given in Oklahoma. According to these rates, $1.50 
is the maximum charge for a berth, and one-half cent a 
mile for a seat. Dr. Frederick A. Cook received the 
freedom of the city as conferred by the New York board 
of aldermen on October 15. He branded as a lie the af- 
fidavit of Edward N., Barrill, the guide, who says he did 
not attain the summit of Mount McKinley. Dr. Cook an- 
nounced that he had organized an expedition to ascend 
Mount McKinley and procure the records which he says 
were left there on his former ascent.——Judge William 
I. Buchanan, formerly American Minister to Panama, 
and later special commissioner to Venezuela, died sud- 
denly in London on October 16. The daily press has an- 
nounced also the death of Maj. Gen. Alfred E. Bates, 
U. S. A., retired, and that of Brig. Gen. Richard C. 
Drum, U. S. A. The Illinois Bankers’ Association, 
which met at Decatur on the 12th inst., expressed itself 
as opposed to the plan of a central bank. In a recent 
hearing before the probate court in Chicago, it transpired 
that James H. Eckels, a reputed millionaire, who died 
suddenly over two years ago, left his estate almost in 
bankruptcy. Mr. Eckels was president of the Commercial 
National Bank and comptroller of the currency. He had 
a national reputation as a financier. Forty-nine per- 
sons are reported to have been killed in the storm that 
recently swept over a wide area in the South. Third 
Assistant Postmaster General Lawshe has sent his resig- 
nation to the President. Ill health is the reason given for 
his action. Governor Deneen, of Illinois, has ap- 
pointed a medical commission to investigate the nature of 
pellagra——The Polish National Alliance, in convention 
in Milwaukee last week, went on record against taking 
any part in National or State politics. A movement 
has been started in Washington, D. C., by an organiza- 
tion calling itself the Mount Vernon Anti-Fee Associa- 
tion, for the purpose of opening Washington’s home to the 
public without the present charge of admission.——It 
was announced last week that Edwin Hawley had ac- 
quired control of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
Company. Alvin W. Krech, Edward T. Jeffrey, and 
Kingdon Gould were elected directors of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the company on October 13. Ralph 
Wilner, of New York, an engineer, was expelled from 
his hotel in St. Petersburg by the police upon the expira- 
tion of his permit of adjourn in Russia. On Sunday 
Count de Lambert made a record trip of thirty-one miles 






































in a Wright biplane, passing over Paris in his course and 
circling the Eiffel Tower. Sir Thomas Lipton is re- 
ported to have embarked from England for New York 
for the purpose of arranging another yacht race for the 
America’s cup. 





The President’s Tour.—In his tour through Arizona 
and New Mexico, after leaving Los Angeles, President 
Taft proclaimed wherever he went that he was heartily 
in favor of statehood for each of the territories. He 
urged deliberation in framing a State constitution, rec- 
ommending that it be confined to fundamental laws with 
simple rules of limitations. He cited the mistakes of 
Oklahoma in making its constitution, which he charac- 
terized as “a zodlogical garden of cranks.” On October 
16, President Diaz of Mexico entered El Paso at 11 a. M. 
to exchange greetings with President Taft. Afterwards 
on the same day Mr. Taft returned the call of President 
Diaz. The meeting was in the Custom House of Juarez, 
where in the evening a banquet was given by the Mexi- 
can President in honor of his guest. President Taft 
spent Monday in San Antonio, and from there went to 
the ranch of Charles P. Taft, near Corpus Christi, for a 
visit of four days. 


Federal Court Decisions.—Judge Anderson’s decision 
in the Panama libel case, refusing to allow the defendants 
to be removed from Indianapolis to the District of Co- 
lumbia for trial, has met with general approval from the 
newspaper press of the United States. Federal Judge 
Marshall has overruled the motion to quash the indict- 
ments charging Gov. Haskell and other Oklahomans with 
fraudulently scheduling town lots in Muskogee, Okla. 





The Deposit Guaranty Law.—The district federal 
court of Lincoln, Nebraska, has declared unconstitutional 
and void the Nebraska State bank deposit guaranty law. 
The law provides for enforced contribution by each bank 
to a common fund to pay losses of failed banks. The 
court held that this was depriving a person of his money 
to pay the debts of another and was taking from him 
without due process of law, thereby violating the con- 
stitutional guaranty of rights. The State will immedi- 
ately appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Civic Improvement.—The governors of the American 
Civil Alliance have invited all civic and other educational 
organizations in the United States to send representatives 
to a national civic congress to be held in New York City, 
December 6 to 11. The gathering will be non-partisan 
and will have for its object the study and solution of po- 
litical problems. 


The Celebration in San Francisco.—On Tuesday San 
Francisco inaugurated with a great military parade the 
Portola Festival, to celebrate the rebuilding of the city 
and to commemorate the discovery in 1769 of the Bay of 
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San Francisco by Don Gaspar de Portola, first Spanish 
Governor of California. Naval and civic parades and his- 
torical pageants are among other features in the program 
of the celebration. 


Hawaii—The cruiser Pennsylvania visited the leper 
settlement at Molokai lately. Ten army surgeons and a 
navy surgeon, accompanied by Mgr. Chase, chaplain of 
the 14th Cavalry, took the opportunity to inspect the 
work done there. 


Canadian Business Reviving.—On the principle that 
an increase in bank clearings is a sure sign of improve- 
ment in business, the figures for last week are interesting. 
They show that Canadian cities are far ahead of those 
in the United States. The highest American figure is an 
increase of 37.6 per cent. for New York City; then 
come Kansas City with 32.2, Philadelphia with 31.8, 
Boston with 23.5, Pittsburg with 14.5, Chicago with 9.1, 
and St. Louis with 5.9. In Canada the ascending scale 
of increasing percentages is: Quebec City, 5.5; Halifax, 
6.8; Hamilton, 17.5; Toronto, 26.8; Winnipeg, 38; 
Montreal, 48.9; Calgary, 51.7; and Vancouver, 88.1. 
This last phenomenal figure for the largest city in British 
Columbia is only a slight advance on that same city’s in- 
crease for the preceding week, viz., 85 per cent. 


Two Canadian Steamships Injured. — Curiously 
enough, on the same day, October 14, but at two distant 
points, two C. P. R. steamers were seriously injured. 
The Empress of Ireland, while steaming up the St. Law- 
rence, when opposite Matane, where the river is nearly 
fifty miles wide, in clear weather just before noon, 
struck some invisible object, whether uncharted rock or 
sunken derelict is not yet known, and quivered from stem 
to stern. On examination it was found that the damage 
was confined to the fore stokehole, the bulkheads re- 
maining intact. Though the boats were in readiness it 
was unnecessary to lower them as there was no danger. 
So the steamer proceeded safely to Quebec, about two 
hundred and fifty miles away, where the passengers were 
landed. The Empress of Ireland will be temporarily re- 
paired on this side and carefully overhauled on the other 
side of the Atlantic. On the same day in a blinding 
snowstorm the steamer Athabasca, one of the regular 
passenger boats plying *etween Fort William at the 
Northwestern extremity of Lake Superior and Owen 
Sound on Georgian Bay, the northeastern extension of 
Lake Huron, ran aground on Flowerpot Island, at the 
north end of the Prince Peninsula. The ship’s bow is 
high up on a flat rock, and the main part of the vessel 
is afloat in about fifteen fathoms with four feet of water 
in the hold. The tug Harrison, one of the largest on the 
lakes, has been sent to take off the passengers of the 
Athabasca and see what can be done to float the disabled 


steamship. 





The Winnipeg Centennial.— Winnipeg is preparing to 
celebrate in 1912 the centennial, not of its own existence 
—for it is barely forty years of age—but of the first ar- 
rival of Lord Selkirk and his Scotch settlers for the 
Red River in 1812. True to her faith in the national im- 
portance of Canada’s exposition to be held in Winnipeg 
three years hence, that city has guaranteed to raise a mil- 
lion dollars for the great event. 


Hazing in Toronto.—Colonel Denison, the well-known 
Toronto police magistrate, after fining five students of the 
veterinary college for hazing, announced that he would 
do his best to put a stop to conduct which was quite il- 
legal. He added that if any freshman came to him with 
a complaint of this nature, he would send the delinquents 
to prison without the option of a fine. 


Death of Quebec’s Chief Justice —Sir Henri Thomas 
Taschereau, Chief Justice of the Province of Quebec, 
died on October 11 at Montmorency, near Paris, where 
he was on a visit in search of health. He was born in the 
City of Quebec in 1841, was the son of the late Hon. Jean 
Thomas Taschereau, a judge of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, and was the grandson of another Hon. Jean 
Thomas Taschereau, who, having fought for constitu- 
tional liberty in the Parliament of Lower Canada, was 
imprisoned in 1810 and subsequently raised to the bench. 
Henri Thomas, who was also a nephew of the late Cardi- 
nal Taschereau, after graduating at Laval University 
with the degree of B. C. L. in 1862, was called to the bar 
the same year. He represented the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons as member for Montmagny from 
1872 to 1878, when he was appointed a puisne judge of 
the Superior Court. In 1903 the Montreal Bar presented 
him with an address and testimonial on the occasion of 
his twenty-fifth anniversary on the bench. Two years 
ago he was created a Knight Bachelor and succeeded Sir 
Alexander Lacoste as Chief Justice of the Court of Ap- 
peals. Mr. R. C. Smith, batonnier (president) of the 
Montreal Bar, well expressed the sentiments of that body 
when, on October 14, he said: “Sir Henri, by his 
splendid judicial career, had added to the already great 
reputation of his family. In the course of his thirty-one 
years on the bench Sir Henri had made a deep impression 
upon the great body of our law, and his family might well 
be proud of his achievements. His death away from 
home had some pathetic aspects, but while in his last 
hours he may have looked longingly over the water to his 
western home, it was perhaps not inappropriate that he 
should pass away in the heart of that highly civilized 
country from which we had drawn the inspiration of our 
Civil Law, of which the late Chief Justice had been, at 
the Bar and on the Bench, so brilliant an exponent.” 


Nicaragua.—President José Santos Zelaya, who has 
crushed two attempts at revolution, is face to face with 
a third and more formidable uprising, which is being 
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aided by citizens of other Central American republics. 
His government openly charges President Cabrera of 
Guatemala with furnishing men and military supplies 
to the insurgents. The coast towns are so completely 
in the power of the revolutionists that Zelaya’s escape 
by water, should occasion arise, will be most difficult. 
He is accused of a design to establish anew the Central 
American republic with himself in the chair. Three of 
the five independent republics are said to be in favor of 
re-union, but local fears and jealousies keep them apart. 
Nicaragua is second in importance only to Guatemala. 
American residents hope for the success of the present 
insurrection against Zelaya, as it would bring about a 
more general distribution of land and trade concessions 
and other governmental favors. 


Great Britain——The Prime Minister has been to the 
King in Scotland.: The visit has caused much specula- 
tion, especially as it was followed by visits from persons 
intimately connected with the Opposition.—--Candidates 
for the general election supposed to be imminent are 
being chosen in many constituencies by the managers of 
both parties. The Anglican Church Congress has been 
in session at Swansea with much talk about the proposed 
disestablishment of the Welsh Church. Lord Halifax 
wrote urging the preservation of the Athanasian Creed, 
the maintenance of the marriage law of the church re- 
garding prohibited degrees of kindred and divorce 
against the law of the land, and resistance to Welsh dis- 
establishment. The women who were committed to 
prison for rioting at a political meeting in Birmingham, 
and who, having attempted to bring about their release 
by starving themselves were fed by force, have been dis- 
charged after completing their term. Judging from 
the number of applications for relief, the authorities are 
of the opinion that the distress this winter will be even 
greater than it was last year. The papers continue to 
speak in the highest terms of the courtesy shown the 
Squadron that attended the Hudson-Fulton celebration. 
Some disappointment is expressed because the In- 
flexible did not attempt a record passage on her return. 
It was suggested that she was short-handed in the fire- 
toom on account of the desertion of many stokers during 
her stay in New York. 

















Ireland.—The visit of Capt. O’Meagher Condon, who 
has sailed for America, has produced a good impression 
both in Ireland and England and strengthened the posi- 
tion of the Irish party. Bishop O’Dea of Gaiway wrote 
thanking him for “the splendid services he had rendered 
to the cause of Ireland. The spirit of the nation 
is still unbroken ; everywhere there is progress and hope, 
and this we owe largely to Irish America.” Mr. Bir- 
rell has declared that whereas the House might confer 
with the Lords on minor changes in the Irish Land Bill, 
they would admit no substantial change either by de- 
struction, addition or substitution. The difficulty they had 








had in getting this imperative and exclusively Irish ques- 
tion settled showed the necessity of Home Rule. At 
the opening of the Irish Quarter Sessions courts, several 
judges were presented with “ white gloves.” In Donegal 
there was no case to go before the juries. The committee 
on the Finance Bill has adopted a new minimum scale on 
Irish licenses which is a concession to the Irish liquor 
trade. Messrs. Healy and Dillon, who are tocal abstainers, 
urged this concession on industrial and financial grounds. 
Several clauses have been added to the Bill for the 
Development of natural resources, which give Ireland a 
proportionate share in the funds and promise to assist the 
growth of the Industrial movement. A new Irish 
Theological Seminary, for students whe volunteer for 
the African missions, has been opened at Cork by Father 
Zimmerman, under the auspices of Cardinal Logue and 
Bishop O’Callaghan, and with the special sanction of the 
Pope. There are already several institutions in Ireland 
that prepare students for foreign missions—Mungret Col- 
lege, Limerick; All Hallows, Dublin, and Mount Mel- 
leray, Co. Waterford. Besides there are missionary 
students at nearly all the diocesan seminaries. 











Roman Affairs.—In accordance with instructions from 
the Consistorial Congregation, the Patriarch of Venice 
has laid an interdict of two weeks upon the town of 
Adria, to punish an outrage committed by ‘ts inhabitants 
upon the person of their bishop. The Bishop of Adria, 
seeing that this town was sinking into decay, obtained per- 
mission from the Holy See to remove his archives to the 
neighboring town of Rovigo, the Capital of the province. 
As he was driving to the station the people judging this 
to be a step to the removal of the see, fell upon him 
wounding him severely. 


Belgium and the Congo.—The Colonial Minister, M. 
Renkin, has returned from a six months’ .our of inspee- 
tion in the Congo Colony, during which he spoke with 
700 chiefs. In lecturing before the Cercle Africain he 
contradicted solemnly the reports set afloat by the Congo 
Reform Association of atrocities in the colony and of 
cruelty to the natives in the matter of land. With regard 
to the former charge, while admitting that mistakes had 
been made in the Congo as in the colonies of other na- 
tions, he maintained that in its treatment of the natives 
the Congo could stand comparison with any Central 
African colony. As to the latter charge, he defied anyone 
to mention a native, a village or a tribe that had been re- 
fused land for cultivation. He set before his hearers 
briefly his plans for the betterment of the colony, which 
include the development of missions and industrial 
schools, the guarding of the natives against abuse, their 
own barbarous customs, and disease, as well as the de- 
velopment of commerce and reduction of taxes and tariff. 





si 

The criminologist, Cesare Lombroso, known chiefly for 
his theories against responsibility in criminals, died in 
Turin, October 19. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Plenary Council of Canada 


Quebec, probably the most historic city in North 
America, a veritable treasure house of religious no less 
than of civil history, which contained the oldest college 
upon the North American continent outside of Mexico, 
which gave to the Church martyrs unsurpassed in the 
hagiology of Christendom, and where as from a beacon 
set upon a hill the light of the true faith illumined the 
error-darkened Continent—Quebec has added a new and 
conspicuous page to her annals in the meeting there of 
the First Plenary Council of Canada. Upon a day in 
late September the ancient Basilica, scene of many an im- 
pressive demonstration, was covered with flags and many 
colored streamers, and blazed with light, for the opening 
session of that august assemblage. Convoked and pre- 
sided over by His Excellency, Mgr. Donatus Sbarretti, 
Delegate Apostolic of His Holiness, it has called together 
the members of the Canadian hierarchy: six Archbishops 
—since the archbishopric of Ottawa was rendered vacant 
by death—twenty-one bishops—since the See of London, 
Ont., is also vacant, and the Bishop of Hamilton in- 
capacitated from attendance by illness—three auxiliary 
bishops and four vicars apostolic. These prelates are 
attended by theologians and consultors and the heads of 
religious Orders. 

The initial session of the Council was splendid in its 
ceremonial, with the Pontifical Mass celebrated by Arch- 
bishop Bégin of Quebec, and the two notable discourses, 
respectively in French and English, by foremost episco- 
pal pulpit orators, Archbishop Gauthier of Kingston and 
Archbishop Bruchési of Montreal, and the whole marked 
by the pomp and circumstance characteristic of the 
Church in her hour of rejoicing. The presence of so 
many dignitaries is a subject of congratulation to the 
entire population of the city, which was expressed in an 
address of welcome presented by the Mayor, Sir George 
Garneau. 

“The citizens of Quebec,” declared the spokesman, 
“solicit the honor of tendering their homage to you in 
this solemn day upon which the First Plenary Council 
of Canada begins its sessions. With deep emotion they 
welcome the illustrious heads of the powerful and re- 
spected church that has been truly a mother to our people 
in this oldest city of Canada, on this rock of Quebec, 
so justly famed in history, on which our pious ancestors 
raised with the standard of France the venerated symbol 
of our redemption. 

“Last year we celebrated the 300th anniversary of 
the birth of the Canadian nation, and every page of 
our history tells us that harmony, respect and confidence 
have never ceased to reign between the pastors and their 
faithful flocks. 

“ To-day, as well as at the dawn of our national ex- 








istence, Religion and Country unite in striving to con- 
solidate the grand work of the development of our be- 
loved Canada. In the marvelous movement that impels 
us towards our national advancement we applaud the 
action of the Church, which, amid the allurements of 
prosperity, reminds us how superior are the interests of 
the soul, which should never be lost sight of by nations 
desiring to be truly great. 

“When you report to the Sovereign Pontiff the work 
of the First Plenary Council, we beg of you to express 
the profound respect in which he and the great mission 
he fulfils are held throughout Canada by all who bear 
the name of Christians.” 

His Excellency stated in reply that the Church always 
taught submission to the temporal authority, adding that 
Quebec gave to the world an illustration of the excellent 
results accruing from a cordial understanding between 
Church and State. 

At a banquet given at Spencerwood, the official resi- 
dence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, that func- 
tionary, Sir Alphonse Pelletier, declared that he would 
depart from the prescribed custom there of giving the 
toast of the King alone and without a speech. 

“ Owing,” he said, “to the solemnity, not to say the 
sublimity of the occasion, he would propose the health 
of the Sovereign Pontiff and the King together,” adding: 
“His Excellency, in replying to the delegation of the | 
citizens of Quebec, declared that the union of the re- 
ligious and civil authority contributed not only to the 
salvation of souls, but also to the prosperity of the coun- 
try. I am happy to repeat what I have said here on many 
occasions, that I desire the best understanding, the most 
intimate union, between the religious and civil authori- 
ties. Hence I propose to raise our glasses to the health 
of the King and the health of the Sovereign Pontiff.” 

A cablegram was sent, preliminary to the opening of 
the Council, by Mgr. Sbarretti, to the Holy Father, which 
was worded as follows: “The Canadian Bishops, as- 
sembled in First Plenary Council, feel it their duty to 
express to the Sovereign Pontiff their sentiments of 
filial piety and perfect submission. With their whole 
hearts they thank him for his parental solicitude towards 
the Canadian Church, and ask the apostolic blessing, 
pledge of celestial gifts, for all those who are to take 
part in the Council, in order that they may contribute to 
restore all things in Christ.” 

A reply was received from the Papal Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Merry del Val: 

“The Holy Father accepts with happiness the senti- 
ments of filial piety of the Canadian Bishops, who are 
holding their first Council, and expresses the hope that 
from the same Plenary Council the Canadian Church 
may reap abundant and excellent fruit. To this end and 
as a pledge of celestial aid, he affectionately and very 
specially accords the apostolic benediction.” 

As already described in these columns, a cablegram 
was also despatched to King Edward, containing ex- 
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pressions of loyalty from the Council and thanking the 
Sovereign for the full liberty enjoyed in the Dominion 
by his Catholic subjects, to which an answer was re- 
ceived, making full acknowledgment that loyalty was 
according to the best traditions of the Catholic Church. 

Amongst many telegrams and messages of congratula- 
tions was notably that from Dr. Shahan and the Catho- 
lic University of Washington, to which Mgr. Sbarretti 
replied that he hoped that Catholic science might ever 
be advanced by that institution. 

From all these auspicious happenings and notable pro- 
nouncements it is a far cry indeed to those remote times 
when the Founders of Montreal and the Association 
with which they were connected, made the appointment 
of a Bishop for Canada the subject of earnest prayer 
and endeavor. The prayer of Dauversiére, Olier, 
Maisonneuve and the rest, was answered by the appoint- 
ment of Francois Montmorency de Laval as Bishop of 
Petrea and Vicar Apostolic of Quebec. That was in 
1657, and Canada not only received an administrator, 
but its ecclesiastical jurisdiction was made, for the first 
time, directly dependent upon Rome instead of as here- 
tofore upon the archbishopric of Rouen. Roman it be- 
came and Roman it remained in its sympathies and 
aspirations during the Gallican troubles of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Seventeen years later, Laval was made Bishop of 
Quebec by a Bull of Clement X, and thus was sown the 
seed of that splendid hierarchy now assembled in the 
. capital of French Canada. Its first Bishop was conse- 
crated when the walls of the fortress city were still a 
bulwark against savage foes and when wars and rumors 
of war were forever threatening the metropolitan peace. 
His career was many sided and replete with incident, 
and his achievements for the infant Church many and 
glorious. One of the chief of these was the foundation 
of a seminary to supply priests to the colonies, and 
another was his hearty encouragement of the Jesuit 
College of Quebec, founded one year before Harvard, and 
continued, after the suppression of the Society of Jesus, 
in the Petit Séminaire de Québec. The episcopate of 
each Bishop after that had sufficient material for an 
epic poem, down to those days when the stout-hearted 
Plessis demanded from the British conquerors legal 
status and full ecclesiastical privileges for the Catholic 
Church. Already there had been various and vexatious 
encroachments upon the rights and liberties guaranteed 
by the recent Act, and vigorously “and boldly Bishop 
Plessis and his no less zealous clergy supported the 
_ Claims of his people. What he persistently demanded 
he finally obtained, with such measure of recognition as 
had been denied to his predecessors, who had been toler- 
ated but not acknowledged by the state. When a protest 
was made on behalf of the Anglican Bishop, saying that 
it was absurd to acknowledge two Bishops for one See, 
Lord Bathurst, on the part of the Home Government, 
replied that it was not the time to agitate such a question 





when the Canadians were in arms for Great Britain. 
For the war of 1812 was just then in progress, and the 
supremacy of the British crown upon the soil of America 
once more trembled in the balance. 

Of course this battle, which Plessis so bravely fought 
and won, was renewed again and again, especially under 
Lord Dalhousie, who resented the fact that ecclesiastical 
patronage and the emoluments connected therewith, 
should be diverted from the crown. It was then and 
afterwards that such attempts were made upon Catholic 
liberties as to call forth from the great O’Connell the 
warning that if such infringements of the treaty were 
tolerated “ the misfortunes of Ireland wouid be repeated 
in Canada”. For instance, in districts where Catholics 
were few, it was enacted that Protestants should have 
the first right to use the church and that Protestant 
ministers should expound the Gospel to all; also that 
Catholic missionaries to the aborigines should be replaced 
gradually by ministers. Against these and other en- 
croachments the Catholic Bishops and clergy, following 
in the footsteps of Plessis, stood as a rock and thus 
secured the peace, prosperity and freedom which Catho- 
lics of to-day enjoy, while scarcely recognizing their debt 
to those churchmen of the past. 

On the other hand, the Bishops, then, as always, taught 
the lesson of submission to authority, and on the occa- 
sion of the rebellion of 1837 warned their flocks against 
participating in a hopeless struggle which must be the 
cause of misery and bloodshed. Nevertheless Bishop 
Lartigue of Montreal, in his famous pastoral, while en- 
lightening his flock upon their duty in that important 
national crisis, refrained from any condemnation of the 
principles then contested of religious and constitutional 
liberty. 

All that is in the far past now, and the Church, which 
was the mainstay and bulwark of the nation during its 
early struggles, has come forth in its immortal youth 
with the fullness of maturity. In the city which had 
already witnessed seven provincial Councils, the first 
assembling June 7, 1852, a national Council has taken the 
place of those merely local assemblies. It has already 
held two solemn sessions, the latter on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, with sermons in French and English, by Bishops 
Casey of St. John, Emard of Valleyfield, and Archam- 
bault of Joliette. 

The sessions of the Council, it is expected, will last 
into December, since there is much work to be done, and 
many busy brains and pens are kept incessantly occupied. 
To the country at large, whether all understand it so or 
not, the First Plenary Council of Canada should be mat- 
ter of profound congratulation, for new dignity and 
solidity is thus being given to the ecclesiastical structure, 
the citadel is being put in order and its defenses strength- 
ened for the inevitable and all too certain conflicts of the 
future. Provision will be made in every way to meet 
the changed and changing conditions of modern life. 

ANNA T. SADLIER. 
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Rubber and the Congo 


About the middle of the eighteenth century the English 
people began to use a substance which the learned had 
long known as caoutchouc. The name looked hard, and 
a certain moral courage was needed to pronounce it by 
giving a sort of dry sneeze. Of course, really scientific 
persons, philosophers, they were called in those days, had 
no difficulty in the matter, but sneezed to one another 
with a fine abandon which implied: “ You know what 
I mean.” The unlearned, however, were tormented with 
self-consciousness. Though they might use the word 
occasionally, the doubt would always recur: “ Does it 
really spell that?” And as at first they employed the 
thing for rubbing out pencil-marks, they soon gave up 
the philosophic sneeze for an easier name, india-rubber, 
lawlessly compounded of the place of origin, the Indies 
(for in the good old days this expressed all tropical 
America as well as Southern Asia) and the domestic 
use. Practical men found out that the properties of 
the substance could be modified with very simple treat- 
ment, and began to make of it elastic bands, tubes and 
cloth, but it still kept its popular name. 

An attempt was made in this country to call it gum; 
perhaps because it comes from a milky juice that exudes 
from a tree much in the same way as what the speech of 
cities calls turpentine, but that of the forest terms more 
properly gum, flows: from the pine and the fir. Over- 
shoes for wet weather were coated with it. These were 
called in England, galoshes, from the French, galoche ; 
our grandmothers called them gums, and used to ad- 
monish our mothers not to go out in the wet without 
their gums. The men of the fifties in California wore 
gum-boots, which sometimes caused in the feet a dis- 
ease known as gum-boot gout. But in this discrepancy 
of names the old country gained one of its few victories 
over the New World, a sort of Chesapeake and Shannon 
affair, to set against the long catalogue of defeats. The 
American gum disappeared, vanquished by the English 
india-rubber. 

The American has the great quality of not knowing 
when he is beaten. Others claim it also. Whether they 
have an equal right to it, or a greater or a less, or any 
right at all, may be discussed in connection with other 
things. What is to the point now is, that the American 
people was blind to its defeat in the gum-india-rubber 
question. Indeed we took so kindly to the victorious 
name, we got to be on such friendly terms with it, that 
we soon dropped the ceremonious india, and spoke fa- 
miliarly of rubber. Gum may have survived in some out- 
of-the-way corner, but rubber stalked through the land 
as if native and to the manor born. The Englishman 
might still speak of galoshes ; for us they became rubbers. 
He might wear a mackintosh; we knew only the rubber 
coat. We used rubber hose to water our gardens, we put 
rubber tires on our carriages and automobiles. We ig- 
nored india so persistently that at length defeat was 








changed into victory, and to-day rubber, plain and un- 
titled, is the word of commerce wherever the English 
tongue is spoken. 

For the substance has become an important article of 
trade, and the Indies, so vaguely splendid when the 
world was younger, are no longer heard of. Our exact 
school geographies tell us that it comes from South 
America, Asia and Africa; and when Africa is mentioned 
the article of trade becomes a sign of controversy. Large 
quantities of rubber are exported from what was the 
Congo Free State and is now the Belgian Congo 
Colony. It is produced largely in the Bakuba country, 
which, according to the English Congo Reform Asso- 
ciation and its American friends, while untrodden by a 
white foot, was a terrestrial paradise. Its people were 
free and happy under the mild rule of their king. Their 
great houses lined the well-swept streets of the towns, 
and their broad fields brought forth maize, beans, pota- 
toes and tobacco abundantly. When the fancy took them 
they hunted the elephant for his tusks and the leopard 
for his skin; and thus they dwelt at ease until the agents 
of the Belgian Kasai Company arrived amongst them with 
one thought, one insatiable longing—rubber. Then every- 
thing was changed. The great houses fell to ruins, the 
broad streets were unswept, the untilled fields were soon 
swallowed up in the jungle from which they had been 
reclaimed, the king, enslaved by the stranger, became a 
tyrant to his own, a mere instrument for the collecting 
of rubber. Men were armed by the Company to compel 
the natives to gather it. Some of them, attempting to 
escape, were shot down, and on all sides were heard the 
shrieks of wretched men and women paying under the 
Company’s scourges the penalty of not bringing in their 
quota. And this is the state of things to-day. It was 
hoped that when the Free State was put an end to, and 
the authority of the Belgian Government established, 
these evils would cease. The world has been disappointed 
of its hope. 

This is the story told by the Congo Reform Association, 
published by it in influential newspapers and sent by its 
officers to the British Foreign Secretary to be used as 
the grounds of official intervention. Is it true? It rests 
on the authority of the Protestant missionaries at Luebo 
in the Bakuba country ; the Company of Kasai maintains 
that it is utterly false. It seems that the missionaries 
have not always been of the same mind in the matter; 
for the Company claims to possess letters in which they 
speak of the Bakuba as barbarous savages, of their king, 
Lukengo, as a tyrant who arms his men to attack the 
missions and the Company’s factories, of the Company’s 
agents as amiable, just and compassionate, and of their 
hopes that the authorities will repress the barbarities of 
the Bakuba king. So conscious is the Company of its 
innocence that it has prosecuted the missionaries for libel. 
The news has just arrived that these gained a verdict 
on the ground that it could not be shown that the Com- 
pany had suffered any damage, which would imply that 
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the missionaries had not proved their charges. How- 
ever, one cannot allow a telegram of a few lines to settle 
sO grave a controversy. We may suggest, however, 
that the truth will very probably turn out to be that 
the happy state of the Bakubas before the advent of the 
Company has been greatly misrepresented ; that Lukengo, 
who has learned the value of rubber, is the real author 
of what atrocities have taken place; that the Company, 
not being directly responsible, has not exerted itself as 
diligently as it might have done to protect the natives; 
that by receiving Lukengo’s rubber it has profited by 
his misdeeds; and that some of its agents, on their own 
responsibility, without the knowledge of the Company, 
have encouraged him in his wickedness. If this be the 
true state of the case, the Kasai Company is no worse 
than the best of such trading companies past and present. 
As for the Belgian Government it may be trusted to 
protect those whom so many of its noblest sons are en- 


H. W. 


gaged in evangelizing. 


How Fads Grow and Go 


There was once a good tailor in a religious community 
who had an invariable statement for all who came to 
supply themselves with head-gear or other apparel. Try- 
ing on hat or coat upon himself, he would say: “ It fits 
me; it fits you.” In most of our food-fads there lurks the 
same fallacy. They all have some good, but they have not 
all good. The tailor’s hats and coats served as coverings, 
but were not always snug ones. How many educational 
misfits are being thrown hastily on the intellectual naked- 
ness of our youth! It was Grant Allen who wanted to 
put our universities on wheels and educate their inhabi- 
tants by travel, because he had, so he said, got more good 
out of seeing Rome than by reading Cicero. It was easy 
to discover the fallacy in his fad and nip it in the bud. 
Another enthusiast has related that Asa Gray, while rid- 
ing in a car, had his attention attracted by a tree, and so 
began his famous botanical career. If memory does not 
play false, this fact was to serve as the opening chapter 
in an educational fad. Examples, incidents, anecdotes, 
related without reference to the times ayd circumstances 
in which they took place, have given ris# to systems and 
fads with the fatal disease of half-truth. 

The most successful fad of modern times and perhaps 
of all times is Christian Science. Mrs. Eddy related her- 
self not long ago the facts upon which it was based. Her 
story was that she cured some people by bread pills. In 
their case, thinking did the curing, but as thinking cannot 
really do any curing, there must be nothing to cure. She 
had a promising subject. Everybody is, was, or will be 
sick ; everybody wants health. It was consoling to know 
that disease succumbed to bread pills, for which it was 
more scientific and hygienic to substitute settled convic- 
tions. Mrs. Eddy then improved her fad by making it a 
religion, and as she made so strong an appeal to the 
power of mind, she flattered the intellectual attainments 





of her disciples. She thus contrived to build her fad on 
the three strongest foundations that could be found,— 
health of body, education of mind, and religious relief 
of soul. Yet she had something better still, and that 
was the name of her fad. Take a new system of philoso- 
phy now clamoring for recognition. It has a fairly good 
principle to begin with; its grain of truth is capable of 
rolling up around it a great deal of falsehood. It is the 
snowball inside the snow-man. But what of the name? 
America worships success. Success has been the stand- 
ard of business, politics, war and even of morality. Prag- 
matism makes success the standard of truth. That is true 
which succeeds. A very promising principle! But look 
at the name. Anyone would be glad to answer to the 
name, Christian Scientist. Call a man Pragmatist or Ed- 
dyist, and he would think he had a new disease. 

The antithesis and the antidote of faddism is common 
sense. A faddist is such because his little system has 
worn out a groove for him; it has eliminated the grade- 
crossings and never gives its passenger a glimpse of other 
truths. “If the truth could become a fad, it would be 
accepted by the Smart Set, but truth is something too 
large for that,” says William Dean Howells. To cure 
a fad, you must have the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. A man with a liberal education, in 
the old sense of the term, could not be a faddist. It is 
significant that electivism and faddism are contempo- 
raries. For a full-fledged electivist, anything can give an 
education. The high-priest of electivism some years 
ago argued that sawing and planing and hammering 
would give a liberal education. Now, not only the man 
who makes the book shelf has culture, but five feet of 
reading will do the work if a man has no time to do his 
own hammering. Electivism has stretched its little inheri- 
tance of truth to the point of breaking when it elected its 
short-shelf university course. The electivist was bound, 
unless he had inherited common sense, to become a 
faddist. At any rate, there was nothing in his education 
to cure him of it. Take, however, the man with a liberal 
education, an education that appeals to faculties rather 
than facts. He is persistently discouraged from tying 
himself down to any particular science or art. His mind 
is trained to see truth at any angle, and welcome it at 
every angle. He may not be very deep in any branch. He 
does not claim to be. His claim is rather that he can be 
deep wherever truth is, and he touches truth at so many 
points of the compass that he will not become profoundly 
immersed in it at N. N. W., and forget, as a faddist does, 
that the horizon is a circle with an indefinite number of 
points. 

Fads go with time, but time is not a very speedy cure. 
It has taken nearly a century for Homer to get over 
Wolfism, and the news of the recovery has not yet reached 
everybody. Time had to choose a new president to one 
of our great universities before electivism began to 
shrink back to its proper dimensions. The new president 
has argued that electivism could not carry a foot-ball team 
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through half a season. The coach prescribes the courses, 
and sees to it that they are faithfully followed by his 
students. A metaphor from athletics has dealt electi- 
vism the severest blow it has perhaps ever received. 

The study of philosophy, which, before the age of electi- 
vism, always completed the course of a liberal education, 
is the most fundamental and thorough cure of fads and 
a tendency to fads. Moderns have accused the Scholas- 
tic philosophers of pushing their principles to conclusions 
with a blissful ignoring of facts. The Scholastic philoso- 
phers might retort that moderns have pushed facts into 
theories and systems with a blissful ignoring of princi- 
ples. Common sense is the antithesis of faddism and 
Scholastic philosophy is admitted to be, even by its critics, 
the philosophy of common sense. Modernism, the latest 
theological fad, has a grievanee against Scholastic philoso- 
phy. They say it is over-given to intellectualism; they 
are afraid to call it common sense. Tertullian said once 
that pagans were born Christians. Modernists began 
with that truth, closing their eyes to its limitations. Upon 
looking into the born soul and not finding it equipped with 
the “Summa” of St. Thomas, they concluded, not that 
their fad was deficient, but that these conclusions were the 
outcome of intellectual formalism, which seemed to them 
something uninviting and unbearable. Their souls were 
equipped with emotional informalism. To feel and not 
to reason was the way to truth. This is giving only one 
phase of Modernism, but it was a fad (we can now speak 
in the past tense) and resolutely propagated one phase 
of truth. 

True philosophy seeks all truth, and seeks it at its foun- 
tain-head, where the stream runs clearest. It knows that 
God and religion and life and the human soul and the 
human body, too, are things which wholly refuse to be 
solved by one theory, or to be set forth in a mathematical 
formula. Scholastic philosophy may be made narrow or 
suffer misinterpretation, or sadden and confuse by insist- 
ing too much on the differences among its adherents, or 
it may run shallow by spreading too wide—but all that is 
against its professions and its prime purposes. In read- 
ing the language of facts in order to arrive at the under- 
standing of principles, it will not pass over pages or skip 
lines or ignore words or even punctuation. The complete 
sense is arrived at by keeping in view all the elements of 
language. The knowledge of first causes is the profes- 
sion of Scholastic philosophy; that is the sense it reads 
in the language of facts. Hence it is broad in its profes- 
sions, whatever may be said of some of its professors. 
Give a student once in his life an outlook from the high 
level of philosophy; let him behold the boundaries of 
thoughts; let him learn the position of himself and his 
conclusions with reference to other people and other 
things. In mapping out thus the universe, he will recog- 
nize that his ideas are not coterminous with creation, and 
will see that it is metaphysical quackery to profess to 
solve all secrets by one formula. It savors of the fairy 
story to open all doors by one magic word. The man 
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educated in the philosophy of the scholastics, who has 
been put through a course of systematized common sense, 
will never dwell in the land of fairies or of fads where it 
is pretended that all truth can be put in a nutshell. 
An age of facts without philosophy will inevitably be fer- 
tile in fads. F. P. D. 


A Few Reasons Why 


As I was riding north on a Hudson River train lately, 
admiring the beauty of the autumn foliage, an old gentle- 
man of seventy-seven took the vacant seat next to me 
in the car. He became very soon communicative and 
quite chatty without having noticed that I was a Catholic 
clergyman. When he discovered what I was, | told him 
pleasantly I supposed he would now go away and seek 
another seat. “ No, not now,” said he; “1 will not do 
that now, but there was a time when I would; but as | 
know you priests now I have gotten over many of my 
prejudices against you and your religion. When I was 
young I thought that the Catholic Church could not last 
fifty years in the free air of this country, but I was mis- 
taken.” “ You forgot,” I said, “ that among the greatest 
lovers of liberty in the world have been and are Catho- 


lics.” “Are your young people sticking to the Church 
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and supporting it?” he queried. “ Decidedly!” I re- 

plied. “ Among the best of our Church people are young 


They fill our churches and receive the Sac- 
“Well,” said he sadly, “1 am sorry to say 
I have been 


Americans. 
raments.” 

that is not my experience with my people. 
over forty years pastor of a Congregational Church 
about a hundred miles from here, and my congregation 
has been rapidly dwindling away. The old folks went to 
church and paid their pew rent; the young ones stay 
at home and give nothing.” His hair was white, his 
face thin and worn and he looked disappointed and 
“ Now,” said he, “ how do you manage to hold 
“Well,” said I, “I shall tell you if 
you will not be offended.” “I shall not be offended to 
hear the truth,” he replied. “ Then,” said I, “ you have 
lost your people by giving up three important things ; and 
we hold our people by clinging to those very three things 
or divine institutions. Firstly, you have given up the 
Pope, so that you have no one to decide with certainty 
your disputes. Hence you disunite and scatter when 
you please. We keep together because the Pope, whom 
we consider the Vicar of Christ, quells rebellion and 
heals dissensions in our Church. Secondly, you have 
given up the “ Mass,” and consequently your religion is 
only a dry prayer, a hymn that is often neither good 
poetry nor good music, and a sermon, sometimes bad, 
sometimes middling, and seldom good. We cling to the 
“Mass” as the very soul of religion. It is our great 
sacrifice. Jesus Christ is really offered in It, and sac- 
ramentally offers Himself to us as our spiritual food. 
The Real Presence makes our churches temples of the 
living God; and if you visit them even when Mass is 
not being said, in the evening, for instance, you will find 
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our people absorbed in adoration of the Living God, 
hidden behind the tabernacle on our altars. Our churches 
are always alive, for Jesus Christ is alive in them. Thus 
believe all our people.” ‘“‘ Yes,” said he, “I know what 
that means, but I find it too hard to believe.” “ Yet,” 
said I, “ men of the greatest intellects and of wonderful 
learning have believed and still believe it.” ‘“ Well, what 
is the third reason?” he asked. “Confession,” I re- 
plied. ‘“ When we are burdened with sin, crushed and 
sad under its load, we go to the priest, in whom we recog- 
nize the power divinely given to absolve, and to him as 
to a father, a judge and a physician, we contritely con- 
fess and go away consoled, relieved of our load and 
You have thrown out Confession and 
Hence sadness, morose- 


light of heart. 
you have no substitute for it. 
ness, and no proper instrument of reform in the lives 
of your people.” “ Well,” said he, “I believe in Con- 
fession, and I often wish we had something like it in my 
church. I often long for some friend in whom I could 
have absolute confidence, to whom I could confess my 
failings and from whom I could get advice. I have 
longed for that for many a day, but particularly since 
I have grown old.” Thus the voice of nature in him 
was accordant with the voice of faith; but he had not the 
faith. 

We paused for a while in our conversation and he 
seemed to be ruminating on something, when he sud- 
denly said: “ There’s one thing you have not mentioned. 
I followed my cook one afternoon into the Catholic 
Church in my village to see what she was going to do 
there; and I found her going around from picture to 
picture of a series on the church walls. She got on her 
knees before each picture, prayed a while, and then went 
to the next one, repeated her devotions, and so on to the 
end of the circuit. I examined the pictures afterwards 
and found they were what you call ‘Stations of the 
Cross.’ I think they are a great help to devotion for 
every great event in Christ’s life is vividly portrayed in 
them. Oh, your Church is a wise old institution.” 
“Thank you,” said I, “for the compliment ; but I am sorry 
I cannot return you the compliment. But at any rate 
you see that pictures and statues are of some use in 
religion, and that your church made a mistake by ex- 
pelling them.” The locomotive whistle warned me that 
I had come to the end of my journey, so I left my 
venerable friend with a warm shake of the hand and a 
promise to say a praver for him. UMILTA, 


The Lesson of the French Census 


A recent edition of the New York Sun took to itself 
the credit of having triumphantly refuted all assertions 
of French numerical decadence when it presented the 
fact that in 1908 France’s birth-rate exceeded her death- 
rate, and her population had actually increased. A strik- 
ing article in the October Ecclesiastical Review on “ The 
Lesson of Race Suicide in France” presents this fact 








in quite another light. It is true that the birth-rate of 
1908 exceeded that of 1907, but it is also true that, ex- 
cept for 1907, it was the lowest on record in the history 
of the French census, and that in 1907 the deaths ex- 
ceeded the births by 20,000. All one can gather is that 
the decline in the French birth-rate, which has been 
going down steadily for years and has not been arrested, 
was in 1907 somewhat faster than usual. While Hun- 
gary has a birth-rate of 40 per 1,000, Austria 37, Ger- 
many 36, Italy 35, and England 29, France has only 20. 
Of the 11,315,000 families in France, 23 per cent. have 
but two children, 26.21 per cent. only one child, and 16 
per cent. none. An average of four births to a family 
is considered essential to the healthy growth of a nation, 
but nearly 2,000,000 French families have no children, 
while the average is but slightly over two. Were Italian, 
Belgian, Swiss and German immigrants eliminated, even 
this average would be reduced and the increase for 
1908 blotted out. Analysis of Government statistics 
will show that this decadence of population can only be 
accounted for by decadence in morality. 

There is a great divergence in the birth-rate of differ- 
ent localities, but in every case one law prevails: Where 
religion flourishes the population increases, where re- 
ligion is neglected the birth-rate declines, and, other con- 
ditions being the same, the number of children in a 
family is in inverse proportion to its wealth. There is 
continued increase in Brittany, Alsace-Lorraine and 
French Flanders, where religion is still flourishing; but 
such departments as Lot-et-Garonne and Gers, which are 
most impregnated with radicalism and irreligion, are 
precisely those where the birth-rate is lowest. To this 
class also belong the wealthy provinces of Burgundy and 
Normandy, while the poorer but religious departments of 
Finistére and la Vendée show the highest natality. 

There are 12,500 prosperous communes in France, 
which have each less than 20 school-going children. This 
is one of the many alarming signs of France’s decadence 
in numbers and consequently in national power; an ex- 
amination into the immediate causes will show that it is 
rooted in moral decay. Isére is a type of the dechris- 
tianized department, and “the Dauphénois of Isére,” 
says M. Helly, “has no children; he does not wish to 
have any because they constitute a heavy charge and for 
long years an unrenumerative capital. It is es- 
teemed a dishonor to have a numerous family; parents 
who do not restrict the number of births are considered 
no better than imbeciles.” 

Evil practices and the methods of procuring race sui- 
cide safely are taught by circulars and brochures to 
young and old and are even expounded in the Govern- 
ment schools. Attempts at prosecution by private per- 
sons proved fruitless, and the Government took no action 
whatsoever. When a committee, appointed by the State 
to inquire into the decrease of population, seemed likely 
to report that irreligion, immorality and the violation of 
the laws of nature were the main causes, the inquiry was 
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promptly suspended. It had found that “an intimate 
connection existed between the steadily declining birth- 
rate and the campaign of dechristianization ” ; that births 
were highest where religious traditions were preserved 
and lowest where indifference prevailed ; that the license 
allowed to art, theatre and press, and the facilities for 
divorce had, by corrupting morals, diminished the natural 
growth; and that consequently pornographic literature 
and the unnatural Malthusian propaganda should be 
sternly suppressed. But in its intense hatred of religion 
the Government that has been expending all its energy 
in its war against Catholicism, preferred to suppress the 
committee of scientific and patriotic Frenchmen rather 
than suppress the practices which are sapping the blood 
and strength of the nation. 

There seems no doubt that should its present rate of 
decline continue the nation is doomed. In 1871 the popu- 
lations of France and Germany were about equal; now, 
in the same territories, France has 39 millions and Ger- 
many 63 millions, in spite of the fact that Germany has 
lost heavily by emigration and France gained by immi- 
gration; and while France remains stationary, Germany 
is increasing by 900,000 a year. The lower the birth- 
rate, the lower the conscription list. M. Gervais, a radi- 
cal deputy, reported on the Budget for 1909 that the 
army’s effective strength, which is now 457,000 would, 
according to the present rate of decline in population, be 
reduced in 1925 to 380,000. France’s “ revenge” seems 
far distant; nature’s revenge is making it impossible. 

France is far away, but the same problem is in our 
midst. Writing in AMERICA a few weeks ago, Dr. Brann 
reported that the New England farmer had lost all 
religion, and we have been made painfully aware that 
. the families of rural New England are as sterile as in 
the paganized districts of France. The same deadly un- 
natural evil, due to the same deliberate violation of the 
laws of nature and the decalogue, is spreading in town 
and country, and it is only a vast immigration that has 
so far prevented it from making itself felt in the census. 
We have not here the open propagation of immoral and 
unnatural practices that is reported from France, but it 
lurks under various guises in the advertisements of a 
thousand newspapers. M. de Foville, the eminent French 
statistician, cites for his countrymen the comment of a 
German professor: ‘ More coffins than cradles; it is 
the beginning of the end. Thus are bound to disappear, 
through their own fault, those peoples who have broken 
with the fundamental laws of life.” 

There is still hope for France. In many populous dis- 
tricts faith and morals are still flourishing, and, in spite 
of the evil influence of a corrupt and corrupting govern- 
ment, there are signs of a moral awakening in depart- 
ments where all seemed lost; but whether in France or 
the United States, there is only one law for the restora- 
tion of individual or nation to healthy and fruitful life: 
Back to the laws of nature and the Decalogue. 

M. K. 





Religious and Parochial Census 
II. 


It would be too large a question to discuss the various 
ways in which a detailed knowledge of our numbers 
would be highly serviceable to the Roman authorities 
and, in consequence, to the Catholics of the United States ; 
to the benefits already pointed out I shall merely add 
one other which I believe to be worthy of serious con- 
sideration. The Missionary Congress recently assembled 
in Chicago is fresh in the minds: of all. It directed 
the attention of the whole world to the missionary ac- 
tivities of America in various directions. The number of 
converts (28,709 for 1908) yearly added to the one fold 
through the labors of the Church Extension and other 
missionary societies is most gratifying, and each parish 
receives a certain proportion of them, for no parish is 
without some converts. But while this addition is being 
made, is there not also a subtraction of no small pro- 
portion? If it be undoubtedly a laudable and meritorious 
work to go in search of the lost and strayed sheep, it 
cannot be less meritorious work to keep the sheep 
already in the fold from straying or being lost. There 
are many defections that ought to be prevented at all 
hazards because of their serious and far-reaching nature. 

A crowd of emigrants from every clime under the sun 
annually land on our shores and then scatter throughout 
our vast territory. We know that a large proportion of 
these come from Catholic countries and are members of 
the Catholic Church. They are not sufficiently numerous 
and are too widely scattered to have a church of their 
own nationality. As they are unknown to the nearest 
pastor and kept strangers by reason of nationality, cus- 
toms and language, a total alienation of the entire family 
from the Church is the result. Perhaps little more, for 
various reasons, can be done for the adults than the ad- 
ministration of the necessary sacraments and a nod or 
smile of recognition, highly valued by a stranger in a 
strange land; but how many thousand children could be 
saved that now fall an easy prey to the ubiquitous prosely- 
tizer, children usually of large families that could have 
been used as efficient missionaries in their own homes! 
All these should be definitely assigned to some pastor 
who in his pastoral zeal could, and would, extend a help- 
ing hand to them in their spiritual need. It is among 
this class, because of this neglect, that the greatest num- 
bers of recruits for Socialism and Atheism are obtained. 

In connection with this looms up the question of the 
descendants of these foreigners. A very clear decision 
was rendered by the Apostolic Delegate, Cardinal 
Martinelli, in a communication to the Archbishops and 
Bishops dated May 12, 1897: 

“Children born in America of non-American parents 
who do not speak English, are not bound when they 
come of age to belong to their parents’ parish, but are 
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free to join a parish in which English or the language of 
the locality is used. 

“Catholics who were not born in America, but who 
know English, have the right to become members of the 
church in which English is used and are not bound to 
submit themselves to the jurisdiction of a rector whose 
church was erected for a people speaking their own na- 
tional tongue.” 

Granting to this large and ever-increasing class the 
liberty herein provided, a positive declaration on their 
part as to their choice in this matter would do away with 
mutch confusion and uncertainty in many localities and 
definitely fix their parochial obligations. 

[ believe I have answered satisfactorily, though not 
exhaustively, the question, “ Will it pay?” Now a few 
words as to the mode of procedure. The zeal, energy 
and self-sacrifice of the American clergy is in evidence 
all around us and needs no panegyrist. We all want 
sincerely the honor of God and the salvation of souls, 
the twofold end of the priesthood . Assuming, then, 
that a correct enumeration of our Catholic people would 
greatly further this object, it is plain that previous 
methods adopted have not proved successful. We must 
greatly improve upon them or change them entirely. 

No sporadic attempt will avail much. It is an herculean 
labor and requires the united action of the hierarchy 
supported enthusiastically by clergy and people. While 
we may safely leave the details in their hands, I may per- 
haps venture a few observations which, if not practical, 
may at all events open up some avenues of thought which 
will lead to practical results. 

1. . The first and paramount requisite for a successful 
and satisfactory enumeration is, I believe, expeditious- 
ness, because of our nomadic and shifting population, 
No more than two months should be allowed; and from 
May to July, or from October to December would sug- 
gest themselves as appropriate seasons. Our people then 
are settled and conditions are favorable for rapid work. 
2. A simultaneous earnest and repeated appeal should 
be made from every pulpit. Our religious press should 
be largely pressed into service at the same time. All 
this would prepare our people and facilitate the work of 
the enumerator. The secular press would not be able to 
ignore such a movement and would thus be forced to give 
valuable aid. 

3. As by far the greater portion of printed matter 
would be common to all, a diocesan center or supply depot 
would greatly curtail the expenses connected with this 
work. All returns should be made to it and all bills 
paid by it and all appointments emanate from it. 

4. The schedule should call for little more than loca- 
tion, name, condition (married or single), nationality 
and parish affiliations. 

5. A schedule of this kind, as it does not trespass 
upon private grounds or matters of conscience, need not 
take up the valuable time of our busy priests, but could 
be successfully entrusted to laymen who would devote 











all their time and attention to the work and thus hasten 
the completion. 

6. To stimulate the zeal and activity of the enumer- 
ators a per capita remuneration would be advisable, the 
expense to be defrayed by the respective congregations of 
which the persons enumerated have declared themselves 
members (in the case of foreigners or their descend- 
ants) or to which they have been officially assigned. 

7. The adoption of a system similar to that of the 
letter carrier would ensure a house to house visitation 
when the enumerators would be required to call at every 
house in their respective districts. Catholics are often 
found in homes in one capacity or another where their 
presence is little suspected, and all these would swell the 
grand total. 

A census of this kind would perhaps not be consid- 
ered complete in all its details, but with this information 
as a guide, each pastor could, and should, go over the 
ground, fill out matters of a private nature, and such a 
house-to-house visitation would serve the purpose of 
verification. If we compare the first United States cen- 
sus with the last, we cannot fail to notice the great im- 
provement. A similar result might be looked for in 
the Catholic census when the provisions of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore are enforced, which re- 
quires a real and conscientious revision of the “ Liber 
Status Animarum ” every two years. 

The days when the sheep gathered around the shep- 
herd, when they went in search of him and loved to be 
in his presence, alas, are days of the past. Our lot is 
cast upon an epoch where the shepherd must go in quest 
of the sheep, and with kindly but constant eye, protect 
them from hirelings and ravenous wolves. The one thou- 
sand and one societies and clubs, not positively interdicted 
by the Church, have a magnetic attraction, and their 
tendencies are gradually to alienate the sheep from the 
one fold into the open, unrestrained field of liberalism, 
atheism and socialism. Now more than ever the shepherd 
must be able to say: “I know mine, and mine know 
me.” With the minimum of parochial obligations clearly 
defined, we must remember that we are dealing with a 
people daily growing in education and independence. 

This condition of things renders all the more necessary 
an intimate acquaintance and personal understanding 
between pastor and flock. While enforcing by all gentle 
means clearly defined parochial obligations, these should 
be confined to essentials. Freedom should be granted in 
non-essentials, but Christian charity and disinterested 
zeal for souls should permeate both. The faithful shep- 
herd should exercise such pastoral vigilance with regard 
to each individual soul committed to his care that, when 
called to render an account of his stewardship, he may be 
able to say with his prototype: “Of those whom Thou 
hast given me, I have lost not one,” and find each name 
transferred from the “Liber Status Animarum ” of his 
parish to golden letters in the Book of Life. 

J. R. Rosswinket, S.J. 
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Before the Ferrer Trial 


RogueEtas, SPAIN, OCTOBER 4, 1909. 


The storming of the heights of Gurugt is the talk 
of Spain. While patriotic Spaniards are celebrating the 
brilliant victory of General Marina’s forces the Liberals 
and Republicans, realizing that the campaign in Africa 
has falsified their prophecies of a national disaster, are 
now trying to recover their lost position by circulating 
exaggerated reports of the number of Spanish dead. 
Both of these political parties clearly perceive that the 
success of the Spanish arms, even despite Republican 
treason and Liberal hostility, is strengthening the posi- 
tion of Sefior Maura. The Radical-Republican element, 
which experienced such sharp reprisals for their cow- 
ardly attacks on churches and convents, sees in the 
victory the return, in the near future, of a powerful and 
experienced force of troops to strengthen the city gar- 
risons against further Republican uprisings. The victory 
of the Spanish troops sounds a death-knell, for the 
present at least, to Republican hopes. The closing of the 
lay schools, nurseries of sedition and irreligion, is proba- 
bly the hardest blow the Republicans have received. 

The outcome of the trial of Ferrer, the reputed leader 
of the late disorders, is awaited with interest. Threats 
of retaliation have been made by friends of Ferrer not 
only in Spain but also in France, Italy and Portugal. 
Each day brings new proof of French Freemasonry’s 
aid to the Republicans during the late disorders. Some 
of Ferrer’s. captured papers have been published by the 
Government. They show a deep plot against religion and 
order. Besides attacks on churches and convents all 
banks and property of public men were to have been 
seized by the Republican “ patriots.” The general opin- 
ion, at present writing, is that there is more than sufficient 
evidence for the death penalty, though it is not known 
whether those who could present the evidence have done 
so. The Government has proceeded slowly and prudently 
and has not left its action open to any charge of injustice. 

El Regional of Calatayud in Aragon states that its 
attention has been called to the new method adopted by 
the Protestant propaganda to dispose of the thousands of 
dollars it is wasting yearly in Spain. Not content, as 
El Regional states, with scattering Protestant bibles in 
the streets, the Protestant propaganda has started a mail 
service. Protestant bibles are now being sent by post to 
Catholic families. As the good Aragon Catholics drove 
the irreligious fugitives of Barcelona from their towns, 
one does not have to ask twice what is being done with 
the Protestant bibles. With a Catholic bible already in 
the house they find the Protestant text useful to start 
the morning fire. Wasting thousands of dollars yearly, 
with three or four thousand English and American ad- 
herents, the Protestant propaganda goes on. As long as 
New York and London furnish the money the Protestant 
bibles will be scattered broadcast through the most Cath- 
olic districts of Spain and glowing reports will be printed 
and sent to credulous English and American Protestants. 

La Camara de Comercio Francesa, of Barcelona, com- 
posed of French commercial residents of that city, has 
issued a formal statement that is important in view of the 
untruthful reports being circulated in the foreign press 
in regard to Spanish affairs. It gives a clear refutation 
of recent French newspaper articles. These French com- 
mercial men state that the vigorous action taken by 





Spanish authorities to suppress disorders was absolutely 
necessary ; that the exaggerated reports of the Spanish 
Government’s action and of the condition of affairs in 
Barcelona have injured international commerce; that the 
lives and property of strangers in the great city of the 
Mediterranean are as safe as in other parts of the world. 
The statement concludes with the request that one of 
their own leading French newspapers should send a repre- 
sentative to Catalufia to investigate the actual state of 
affairs. The request is an honest one, but as long as 
French Freemasonry continues to aid the Radical Repub- 
lican in his war on religion and order we shall continue 
to read the “special telegrams” written in Paris rather 
than in Barcelona. C. J. MuLLALy. 


The Budget; The New Lord Mayor 


LONDON, OCTOBER 2, 1909. 


All the party organizations are busily preparing for a 
general election, though the Liberal papers and some of 
the prominent politicians on that side keep repeating that 
the House of Lords will not dare to block the way of the 
Finance Bill, as any interference with it would be an act 
of suicide. But there are some discords in the chorus of 
defiance. Sir Robert Perks, M. P., perhaps the most 
prominent of the Liberal Nonconformists, has been say- 
ing in a public speech that the Liberal party is marching 
to disaster. He reminded his hearers that an election is 
decided by the quiet silent voters who take no part in 
political meetings, and he did not hesitate to add that 
these voters largely belonged to the class that were afraid 
of Socialism and did not like the noisy patronage of the 
Budget by the Socialist party. Meanwhile the signs point 
to the dissolution being deferred till the new year. The 
Government is going slow with the Finance Bill. It has 
given up forcing the pace by means of night sittings and 
frequent use of the closure. It looks now as if the Bill 
would not go up to the Lords before the end of October. 

A Catholic has been elected Lord Mayor of London for 
the coming year by a unanimous vote of the Corporation. 
Sir John Knill, the Lord Mayor elect, was born in 1856, 
and educated at the Jesuit Colleges of Beaumont (Eng- 
land), and Feldkirch (Austria), and studied for awhile , 
at the Benedictine Abbey of Solesmes in France. His 
father, the first Baronet, who was Lord Mayor in 1892- 
93, may be said to have been the first Catholic Lord Mayor 
since the Reformation. For one can hardly count a 
naturalized Belgian elected a few years earlier. whose 
Catholicity was so dubious that he was a prominent »’ree- 
mason and went in state with the Corporation to Pretest- 
ant religious services. There was much opposition to the 
election of the first Sir John Knill and a great outcry 
when he entertained the late Cardinal Vaughan at the 
Mansion House and proposed the health of the Pope be- 
fore that of the Queen. But Queen Victoria did not taxe 
offence at “ Church” being given precedence of “ State,” 
for a few days later she promoted the Catholic Lord 
Mayor to a baronetcy. The Sir John Knill of to-day is 
a popular man even outside the circle of his co-religionists. 
I hear that he proposes to strip the Lord Mayor’s Show 
of November 9th—his inauguration parade—of its un- 
meaning and inartistic pageantry, and make it a parade 
of the Territorial corps of the City and the Naval Volun- 
teers. He is greatly interested in the revival of the ap- 
prenticeship system, and will give useful support to the 
movement during his term of office. He considers that 
much harm is done by boys being put to unskilled occupa- 
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tions as soon as they leave school in order to earn a few 
shillings a week, and holds that instead of their thus sac- 
rificing their future they should, wherever possible, begin 
to learn a skilled trade in a workshop. A. H. A. 


Two Anniversaries in France 


Many American readers may be acquainted with cer- 
tain old world cities of Northern France, that, during 
many years belonged to Spain. These Flemish towns: 
Lille, St. Omer, Arras, Valenciennes, although they have 
been French since the reign of Louis XIV, still retain 
many traces of their Spanish masters. Their gabled 
houses, and fine churches were built by the latter, who 
also bequeathed to their inhabitants a strong spirit of 
faith. In these days of scepticism, this is a marked char- 
acteristic of the citizens of these thriving cities; it comes 
to them as a precious heirloom from Spanish con- 
querors, who, whatever may have been their faults, were 
distinctly and, above all, fervent Catholics. 

In one of these Flemish towns, Valenciennes, the month 
of October brings back two memorable anniversaries. 
One hundred and fifteen years ago, the big place was 
the scene of a tragedy that recent circumstances have 
brought more prominently before the worthy townfolk. 
The eleven Ursuline nuns, who on the 18th and 23d of 
October, 1794, were executed for the faith will probably 
be, in a near future, raised to the altars of the Church, 
and to their fellow citizens this is a matter of patriotic 
pride. 

Like their fellow sufferers, the beatified Carmelites of 
Compiégne, these Flemish nuns were put to death solely 
for their faithfulness to their religious vocation. In the 
eyes of the harassed and impoverished French nuns of 
our day, their example has a peculiar significance; for 
the politicians of the twentieth century, who rule France, 
have inherited the spirit, if not the methods, of the men 
who, in 1794, sent our eleven Ursulines to a hideous 
death. 

When, in 1792, the religious communities of the king- 
‘dom were dissolved and their members sent adrift, the 
Ursulines decided to seek an asylum in Belgium, where 
the Archduchess Marie-Christine, “ governess” of the 
Low Countries, was a friend to religious orders. They 
were anxious, above all things, to remain faithful to their 
rules, and their Superioress, Mother Clotilde Paillot, of 
a good Flemish family, encouraged them in their resolve 
to remain together. The journey from Valenciennes to 
Mons seemed to these recluses a tremendous undertaking ; 
the country was in a restless condition and the anxious 
travelers breathed a sigh of relief when they touched the 
hospitable Belgian soil. They were received with affec- 
tionate generosity by the Ursulines of Mons, of whose 
long established community their own was an off-shoot 
and, unconscious of the danger that loomed in the dis- 
tance, the two communities settled down to their accus- 
tomed routine. Only a few weeks later, they were dis- 
turbed by the sound of cannon in the distance; the Aus- 
trian troops and the French Republicans were at war and, 
to their horror, the nuns soon learnt that the latter were 
victorious. The convent annalist, from whose quaint 
records we draw these details. owns that their terror was 
great for they knew “how the French were accustomed 
to act towards religious communities.” On November 
%, 1792, Dumouriez, the Republican general, entered 
Mons: scenes of pillage and violence followed and during 
four months the city was tyrannized over by the hated 
“ Tacobins.” In March, 1793, however, the French were 
obliged to retire: “ We were out of our senses with joy,” 





Says our convent annalist, “and our Mother, seeing that 
we could not keep silence on such a day, allowed us to 
talk as much as we liked.” Soon afterwards, news came 
that Valenciennes also had fallen into the hands of the 
Austrians and in November, 1793, after more than a 
year’s exile the French Ursulines took leave of their kind 
hostesses and returned to their old home. 

They found it in a miserable condition, the town of 
Valenciennes had been beseiged and bombarded during 
their absence, but it was now in possession of the kindly 
Austrians and the Ursulines set to work to repair their 
convent and to reorganize their poor schools, little think- 
ing that worse was to come. On June 26, 1794, they 
heard that their protectors, the Austrians, had been de- 
feated at Fleurus and, on August 27, the French Republi- 
cans made their solemn entrance into Valenciennes. This 
time, Mother Clotilde Paillot had no thought of leaving 
her convent, she prepared her daughters for death: ‘‘ We 
are the spouses of Jesus Christ,” she said, “ we must 
serve him in adversity as well as in prosperity,” and when 
the Republican officials visited the convent, she received 
them with quiet dignity. A few days later, she was ar- 
rested and thrown into prison, together with her com- 
munity and, from that day, she knew that her fate was 
sealed. The guillotine was now erected on the great 
place, the prisons of the town were filled to overflow- 
ing and executions, chiefly of priests, took place daily. 

On October 17, five Ursuline nuns, Mothers Vanot, 
Prin, Bourla, Ducret and Déjardin, were summoned to 
appear before the Revolutionary tribunal. They were 
accused of having resumed their religious habit and of 
remaining faithful to their rules; to the questions put to 
them they answered with straightforward simplicity: 
“Why did you return to France?” “ To teach the Catho- 
lic, Roman and apostolic religion,” replied Mother Lau- 
rentine Prin. They were condemned to death, together 
with three priests, who were tried at the same time. On 
returning to the prison they informed their anxious com- 
panions of the fate that awaited them and proceeded to 
prepare for death. Some of their fellow prisoners, who 
eventually were saved, have minutely recorded the scene. 
Mother Natalie Vanot, one of the five, took the lead; she 
placed a crucifix on a table and, on her knees, she began 
to recite the prayers for the dying, to which her com- 
panions responded. The other nuns, weeping and agi- 
tated, crowded round the little group: “My dear 
mothers, leave us,” said one of the victims, “ we must now 
think only of appearing before God.” When the prayers 
were ended, Mother Natalie turned to the nuns who had 
not been condemned and, in the name of her fellow suf- 
ferers, begged their pardon if, at any time, they had 
caused their sisters any pain or annoyance; then she ad- 
dressed her superioress, thanked her for her kindness and 
affection and begged her blessing. Mother Clotilde was a 
“valiant woman,” who faced danger and death for her- 
self with an unmoved countenance, but she was also a 
tender hearted mother and her tears fell fast as she 
blessed the five who were about to die. The youngest of 
the little band, Madeleine Déjardin, laughingly remon- 
strated with the weeping superioress: “ Mother, you, 
who so often encouraged us to be brave, are now dis- 
tressed to see us crowned. What a contradiction!” The 
cheerfulness of this young sister almost shocked her 
jailers; in the morning, when summoned to the tribunal, 
she came forward smiling: “ Here I am, do not take 
the trouble to look for me!” “ Thou art very gay, citoy- 
enne,” observed the man. “ Why not,” was the reply, 
“ when I fear nothing?” 

The military escort appointed to accompany the nuns 
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was now at the prison gate, and the executioner pro- 
ceeded to cut the victims’ hair and to tie their hands be- 
hind their backs. They submitted to these formalities 
with a smile; in fact, says the account of an eye witness, 
the five nuns who were going to die were the only cheer- 
ful members of the frightened, weeping, agitated crowd 
of prisoners. When all was ready, the procession set out, 
drums were beating and, surrounded by their military 
guards, the five Ursulines walked quietly through the 
crowded streets. The good people of Valenciennes stood 
awe struck to see them pass; they marked their radiant 
look of joy and the fervor with which they recited the 
Miserere, the Litany of Our Lady and the Magnificat. 
At last the “ place du Grand Marche” was reached and 
the hideous outline of the guillotine stood out against the 
autumn sky. “ Courage, my sisters,” said one, “ we are 
on the way to heaven.” In her impatience to die, Mother 
Déjardin pressed forward, but Mother Natalie Vanot’s 
name had been called first: ‘One minute, dear sister,” 
she said sweetly, “ it is my right to begin.” , 

Twenty-four years later, an Ursuline nun, named Angé- 
lique Lepoint, who had been trained by Mother Clotilde, 
came back to Valenciennes and founded an Ursuline con- 
vent, but not, alas, in the former building, where her mar- 
tyred sisters had prepared for death; these had been con- 
fiscated and dismantled. In a new house, called St. Sauloe, 
the twentieth century religious are waiting, in patience 
and in prayer, for whatever the future may hold in store. 
So far, although their schools have been closed, their 
community has not been broken up and the cheerful en- 
durance of their martyred sisters is a lesson that is ever 
before their eyes. To the worthy citizens of Valenciennes, 
the anniversary of the Ursulines’ execution is a sacred 
memory, which may, one day, when the Church has given 
her verdict, become a day of public rejoicing. 

An ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 





Hungary. 


The anti-clerical program in Hungary has, much 
against the will of its framers, become public, a fact mak- 
ing it apparent how little humanitarian principles have 
in common with the real objects of the Lodges. 

The program states that first and foremost Chris- 
tianity, particularly Catholicity, must be combated and 
by the following means :—the secularization of church 
property, anti-clerical agitation in the press, the founda- 
tion of a special anti-clerical organ, and the State man- 
agement of schools and teachers’ training colleges. 

The new Hungarian Province of the Society of Jesus 
was established by order of the General on the 7th of 
September last, feast of the Hungarian martyr, von 
Kassa, and of two Jesuits martyred by the Calvinists. 

The Society is regarded with increasing favor in 
Hungary and the establishment of the new Province has 
occasioned much satisfaction amongst the Catholics of 
the land. Under Maria Teresa (1740-80) the Hun- 
garian “ Landtag” frequently expressed a desire to see 
the Jesuits established in Hungary, and in recent times 
the order has been offered the direction, under the most 
favorable conditions, of colleges and universities, but 
lack of members has prevented the acceptance of these 
offers. , 

The new Province, which at present comprises two 
hundred members, two colleges and three other houses 
will, no doubt, soon be in a position to supply the de- 


ficiency. 
The Ruthenians of northeastern Hungary are at 








present much disturbed in consequence of the revival 
of an old law forbidding the use of their language in 
the State schools, though permitting its use for religious 
instruction in some of the higher classes. In case of 
refusal to comply with the law, teachers are threatened 
with fines and retention of salary. Though it is reason- 
able that the German language should be the medium of 
instruction in schools with a small number of Ruthenian 
or Magyar children, one would like to remind Graf 
Apponyi, Minister of Religion, who, though a Catholic, 
is somewhat too liberal in his views, that the State 
possesses no authority to dictate what language or 
method shall be used in imparting religious instruction. 
The retention of salaries, in themselves a poor compen- 
sation for other confiscated church property, is never- 
theless a crying injustice. The Ruthenian bishops of 
Hungary have strongly protested against the revived law. 

The Hungarian Catholic Congress, held this year from 
the 29th to the 31st of August at Szeged, one of the 
largest cities of Hungary, was attended by about 20,000 
Catholics. Satisfactory reports were read concerning the 
Catholic Federation, which has an actual membership of 
220,000. Dr. O. Prohaszka, Bishop of Székesfeheérvar, 
in a weighty and thrilling speech voiced the Catholic 
National Program in a manner that not only called forth 
the approval and enthusiasm of his auditors, but created 
a stir throughout the land. 

Another important speech was that of Dr. Karl Bonta, 
a lawyer, who emphasized the advantage of Sodalities 
as a means of renewing and preserving the true religious 
spirit amongst Catholic men. He also pointed out how 
ineffectual the support of the press, clubs and similar 
organizations must be without the underlying principles 
of active faith, and mentioned the Viennese Sodalities 
as examples of the good obtainable by such societies. 


THE CATHOLIC FEDERATION IN HUNGARY. 


On the 1st of June, 1909, the Hungarian Catholic 
Federation possessed 200,659 members; 123,551 Hun- 
garians, 42,820 Germans, 31,116 Slawaks, and 3,172 
Croats. On the 1st of December, 1908, the number of 
members was 140,469, the increase within five months 
being 60,210 or 43 per cent. There are 2,555 districts 
in the country possessing members, and 1,960 places 
possessing 20 members each. During the last five 
months 1,350 meetings have been held not including the 
ordinary weekly, fortnightly and monthly ones. Four 
diocesan meetings, four Central-Committee meetings, and 
one General Assembly for the whole land have taken 
place. The Central Committee transacted during this 
period 9,823 affairs of importance, and distributed 1,015,- 
000 brochures, 225,000 leaflets, and 16,800 A gitations- 
schriften, in all 1,256,800 copies. The courts employed 
four lawyers and jurists, and fourteen other legal offi- 
vials ; in 120 cases free legal advice and assistance were 
given. 

The receipts of the Federation amounted to 203,500 
crowns and the expenses to 61,700 crowns. The Arch- 
bishop of Kalocsa, Dr. J. Varoay, and Dr. J. Firezek 
are lending their support to the Federation. 

At present Hungary possesses only a temporary gov- 
ernment, the dissensions of the various parties prevent- 
ing any lasting settlement of the difficulties. Whichever 
party gains the ascendancy will have to make electoral 
reform the first act of its administration, and under the 
new system the Catholic Federation will not fail to 


prove its strength. 
A. Baneua, S.J. 
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Editors and Anarchists 


When a few years ago President McKinley was mur- 
dered by an anarchist, our leading dailies hysterically 
(lemanded the immediate execution of the criminal and 
the most drastic suppression of Anarchistic propaganda. 
There was practical unanimity that not only the actual 
murderers of public officials should be promptly exe- 
cuted, but also the advocates of murder, as being far 
more guilty than their dupes; and legislators were busy 
drafting laws to that effect. This was all very well for 
the United States, and similar action might have been 
tolerated in England or Germany, but when Spain puts 
the principles they had advocated into practice, our edi- 
tors experience a change of heart. The speedy execution 
of the Chicago anarchists met with general approval, 
and bomb-throwing and its advocates have never been 
popular among us; but when Spain, overlooking the 
dupes, puts its finger on the cause and executes the 
prime organizer of murder, our editors for the most 
part raise indignant protest. Under such circumstances 
it is pleasant to find one leading daily speaking manfully 
for right principles and asserting for Spain what is 
incumbent on orderly government everywhere. The New 
York Evening Sun, October 14, pronounces Alfonso’s 
decision to disregard personal consequences and let jus- 
tice take its course, “the most courageous act of his 
reign,’ and continues: 

“Ferrer must have realized that he was but paying 
a penalty for which he had bargained. He had openly 
incited the disturbances at Barcelona. Such disturbances 
are not put down with rose-water. The appeal 
to the King’s generosity was absurd. The injury had 
heen done to the State, not to him, as its head; but, as 
its head, it was his duty to keep his hands off.” 

Was this Anarchistic professor less guilty than the 





ignorant men who killed and burned at his command in 
Barcelona? What would our editors say had New York 
been the scene of Ferrer’s operations? We believe our 
leading organs have not diagnosed public opinion cor- 
rectly. The day has passed when the American people 
will condone criminality merely because a Catholic State 
or ruler is the object of attack. 


Spain and the Press 


From Central Europe to our Pacific Coast a certain 
class of newspapers have taken up their parable against 
Spain. Its king is an idiot; its government a tyranny ; 
its courts the instruments of judicial murder. The 
reason of this outcry is obvious. The king is a Catholic, 
the Government is Catholic. They have shown sur- 
prising energy in suppressing a formidable insurrection. 
The tribunals, undeterred by the clamor of Anarchists, 
are blending justice with mercy in meting out to the 
leaders of the rebellion the punishment of their crime. 
Three months ago the revolutionists of Europe were 
confident of success in replacing the Spanish monarchy 
with an anti-Christian republic modelled on that which 
now misgoverns France. They failed and affect aston- 
ishment that their agents have to pay the price of failure. 
Suppose the case reversed, that French Catholics, goaded 
to desperation, had risen, not against the republic but 
against those who now use it to persecute religion. One 
does not need a very strong imagination to picture 
to himself the virtuous indignation with which the present 
apologists of anarchy would have denounced the crime 
of rebellion, and their eagerness in demanding bloody 
vengeance on the rebels. The Spanish Government is 
legitimate, it has the same right that all lawful govern- 
ments have to defend itself against rebels from within 
or aggressors from without. We have yet to learn that 
it has not the support of the Catholic people of Spain 
in its religious policy. The clamor of the irreligious 
press persuades us that this is the case, the more so when 
we see how, to influence Catholic opinion, they represent 
the Spanish Government as going contrary to the wishes 
of the Pope in the matter of the execution of Ferrer. 
Our readers may rest assured that the revolutionary 
press knows nothing of what the Pope thinks or says, 
and that the edifying stories which have been circulated 
during the past few days have been manufactured in the 
councils of the Revolution. 


The Visits of Porfirio Diaz 


Thirty-five years have passed by since Porfirio Diaz 
first visited the United States. He did not come then on 
a pleasure trip nor to greet the President. He es- 
tablished himself at Brownsville, Texas, where he de- 
voted his energies and undoubted military skill towards 
helping on the revolution against Sebastian Lerdo de 
Tejada y Corrial, at that time President of Mexico. 
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The two objects aimed at by the leaders of the revo- 
dutionary forces were to secure the country against the 
re-election of a president and to prevent election frauds. 
In March, 1876, Diaz crossed the Rio Grande with 
forty followers. After some successes, he made his 
second visit to the United States, stealing back across 
the river and journeying quietly to New Orleans, whence 
he succeeded in reaching Vera Cruz. Five months later, 
he was provisional President of Mexico. Since that 
time he has ruled Mexico, and excepting the term of 
1880-1884 he has had the title of President. 

During the term of President Gonzales, which was an 
accidental and purely nominal interruption of his own 
administration, General Diaz entered the United States 
for the third time. He visited Washington, where he 
was entertained by President Arthur, and proceeded as 
far north as New York and Niagara Falls, everywhere 
the recipient of tokens of welcome and respect. 

By Section 2, Article 84, of the Mexican Constitution, 
President Diaz needed the permission of the House of 
Deputies to leave Mexican soil on his visit to President 
Taft. This fourth visit, though devoid of political signifi- 
<ance, marks an epoch, nevertheless, for, if we mistake 
not, it is the first time that a President of Mexico has 
been outside his jurisdiction in time of peace. 

The guard of honor of 3,000 troops which attended 
Diaz at Ciudad Juarez was a larger force than he had 
commanded in most of the engagements from the time 
of his armed resistance to President Antonio Lopez de 
Santa Ana in the early fifties to his overthrow of Lerdo 
and Iglesias in 1876. 

Whatever may be said against President Diaz and his 
government, never could one of his fifty predecessors 
make so respectable a showing on an occasion of cere- 
mony. When Diaz galloped up to the presidential chair, 
Mexico was discredited abroad, impoverished and rent 
by civil war at home. Thirty-five years have transformed 
the country. People say that Diaz is Mexico. So be it. 
The hale old soldier has kept peace and promoted pros- 
perity. Mexico will never requite him as he deserves. 
His is a firm hand, but a firm hand was needed in a coun- 
try which had seen over fifty rulers within sixty years. 


Morals, Religion, and President Hall 


Is the moral education of the American child possible 
without religion? Of course it is, one may answer, and 
may prove his assertion by pointing to the children of 
our public schools, who certainly are not without morality. 
But the question is not to be settled so easily. Religion 
is not taught formally in the public schools, but these 
will have a certain religious atmosphere as long as 
teachers and pupils find, for example, the last reason 
against lying in the eighth commandment and in favor 
of obedience in the fourth. On the other hand, every 
observer sees that with a growing vagueness in religion, 
morality is growing more unsettled, and many conclude 





that when the former vanishes the latter will vanish with 
it. The President of Clark University undertakes to 
reassure these. He asserts that moral education is pos- 
sible without religion. This is not quite to the point. 
The question is not about an abstract possibility, but 
about the concrete possibility in the case of the American 
child. A biologist may demonstrate that oxygen is not 
necessary for organic life. Organic beings that could 
flourish in an atmosphere of dilute chlorine are quite 
conceivable, but it is absolutely certain that in this world 
we cannot get on without oxygen. We must therefore 
presume that Dr. Hall has the American child in view. 
He goes abroad for his proof as far as Japan. Moral 
education without religion succeeds in Japan; therefore 
it can succeed in America. The argument is not con- 
vincing. Children thrive on seal-oil and blubber in 
Greenland; would ours thrive on this diet? Supposing 
for a moment that Japanese education is unreligious and 
that it results in morality, one may not ignore the fact 
that our children are Christian, living in a civilization 
established on Christianity, and permeated with moral 
principles drawn from the Christian religion, while the 
Japanese are nothing of the sort. But is education in 
Japan unreligious? The Japanese are adepts in conceal- 
ing their sentiments, and who of us has penetrated their 
inmost thoughts on religion? Has Dr. Hall? He tells 
us that the virtues inculcated in the schools of Japan 
are made binding on the conscience by the edict of the 
emperor, which was received with almost as much vener- 
ation as if it had come from heaven. There is more 
in this than Dr. Hall thinks, though he acknowledges 
that the adoration of the emperor gives to the system 
something of divine adoration. Whence does the em- 
peror derive his divinity? Is Dr. Hall sure that above 
him there is not in the Japanese mind some notion of the 
God of whom St. Paul speaks, the rewarder of men ac- 
cording to their works? 

Dr. Hall admits that one country has tried the ex- 
periment he would wish to see tried in America. France 
has determined that its children shall be educated with- 
out religion. For this it is necessary to eradicate every 
religious idea from their teachers’ minds and from theirs. 
The present Government set about the business in earnest. 
Dr. Hall acknowledges rather unwillingly that the result 
has been disastrous. His apology for the failure is 
lame, because he will not forsake his position. Some 
day the American people, perhaps, will be wiser. 


The Propagation of the Faith 


Last week, His Grace, Archbishop Farley, issued a 
circular to the pastors of the archdiocese of New York 
calling attention to the work of the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith. Doubtless similar appeals are being 
made by the other archbishops and bishops of the United 
States to their respective charges. The time has come 
when more strenuous efforts must be made by Catholics if 
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they have at heart the permanence of the glory and pres- 
tige hitherto acquired in many lands by the zeal and suc- 
cess of Catholic missionaries. The disintegration of Prot- 
estantism so noticeable in the United States seems to 
result strangely enough in rallying the various sects to the 
exploitation of foreign missionary fields. Several causes 
conspire towards this. The hostile attitude of the State 
in Catholic countries has diverted the attention of Cath- 
olics from the wants of the missions and missionaries to 
the more imperative duty of providing Christian instruc- 
tion for their children. Morever, the opening up of the 
Dark Continent, the proclamation of freedom of worship 
in the dominions of the Sultan, and above all the sever- 
ance of the ties which bound to Spain the last of her 
dependencies, are presenting opportunities to recoup their 
losses at home which Protestant missionaries welcome 
with enthusiasm. The result is that whereas Protest- 
antism is virtually dead or moribund at home, it appar- 
ently is endowed with fresh vigor and aggressiveness 
abroad. 

Archbishop Farley pertinently inquires of the Catholics 
under his jurisdiction: ‘“ Are we doing all we can? Can 
we not do something more? Each pastor can best answer 
after a glance at the yearly amount his parish contributes 
to this laudable work.”’ Aware of the many difficulties 
that priests and people have to face in supporting local 
activities, His Grace has no desire to add a new burden. 
Experience, however, has shown that many poor parishes 
are generous contributors to the truly Catholic work of 
the Propagation of the Faith without any apparent 
diminution of their slender resources. It would be a most 
commendable work and productive of gratifying results 
if, as His Grace suggests, local branches of the Society 
were established where this has not already been done. 
And he adds: “ What an impetus would be given to the 
missions if this most deserving work of charity, so 
heartily recommended by the present Sovereign Pontiff, 
were organized in every parish, great and small, through- 
out the country.” 


A Typical French Bishop 


Mgr. Gibicr, Bishop of Versailles, is a typical militant 
prelate of the new school. When he was parish priest at 
Orleans he revolutionized his parish in the sense of trans- 
forming it from a dead to a live one. Chosen by the 
Holy Father himself as one of the now famous fourteen 
bishops consecrated in Rome almost immediately after 
the Separation Act had become law, he brought to the 
administration of the Diocese of Versailles the same spirit 
of initiative and reform which had characterized his 
parish work. So remarkable is Mgr. Gibier’s activity 
that Le Temps deemed it worth its while to have the 
Bishop of Versailles interviewed by one of its ablest edi- 
tors. The interview, which appeared in a recent number 
of this influential Paris journal, is a long and interesting 
one, from which the following extracts are made. “ The 
organization about which you.ask me is not perhaps so 





complete as kindly-disposed people imagine. There is 
still much to be done, but we will do it. The Separation 
surprised us, we must admit, almost in a deep sleep. We 
did not expect this awakening, we were not equipped for 
the apostolic life which must now be ours. Everything 
had to be improvised. A change had to be wrought in 
the habits of a clergy accustomed to act merely on the 
defensive, and little prepared for the methods of con- 
quest which generally belong to missionary countries. 
However, the storm did not carry us away, and here we 
are, forging ahead to reconquer lost positions and rebuild 
the ruined house. As for the Diocese of Versailles, our 
organization, of which many do me the too great honor 
of saying that it is a model, is very simple: at the bottom, 
the parish committee, presided over by the pastor or by 
a layman approved by the bishop, and attending to all the 
religious, moral, and material interests of the parish; 
above that, the cantonal committee, federating all the par- 
ish committees of the canton, centralizing the Catholic 
forces scattered throughout the canton, promoting the 
Catholic press and other forms of propaganda, stimulat- 
ing education, young people’s societies, charitable and 
social undertakings, associations to keep an eye on the 
secular schools, etc.” This entire organization is directed 
by the diocesan committee and quickened into ever grow- 
ing life by the cantonal congresses, of which twenty-seven 
have been held this year. On being questioned by the editor 
as to politics, Mgr. Gibier said he forbade his clergy to 
meddle with purely political matters. ‘‘ We stand,” said 
the Bishop, “on the sacred platform of religion and on 
that alone. The strugele may be a long one, but it will 
be less long than if we had accepted the chain of the 
cultual associations.” The editor of the Temps concludes 
with this remark: “ Mgr. Gibier seems to be everywhere 
at once.’ He goes from committee to committee, from 
congress to congress, from a sermon to a meeting. He 
is joyful, trustful, bold. He excites the enthusiasm of 
many, the anger of others. He is the typical bishop of 
the Separation.” 
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Some writers are questioning the accuracy of calling 
Verrazano “the discoverer” of the Hudson, because 
France failed to colonize its banks. This argument would 
make Cartier also an impostor, with many others. In 
1524 pearls and gold were the lures to adventure, and 
Verrazano brought back neither. While treasures lasted 
mere land was not appreciated. Now comes one Forrest 
Morgan in the Hartford Courant, October 7, who brushes 
aside John Fiske as a credulous historian, declaring maps, 
charts and documents spurious and the whole story a 
hoax. This new authority will have also to supersede 
Harrisse, Weise, Justin Winsor, Desmarquets. Verra- 
zano’s story is false, he says, since he makes no mention 
of wampum and tobacco. He does describe wamupm 
picking, but if tobacco is a necessary guarantee to a 
discoverer’s good faith, Sir Walter Raleigh is the real 
Columbus. 
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THE HUDSON-FULTON LOAN COLLECTION. 





Hats & REMBRANDT. 





For those who do not know the European galleries, and even 
for those who do, here is an exceptional opportunity to study 
the masters of Dutch painting in the seventeenth centuhy. The 
Rembrandts alone would be an education in matters artistic, 
they are so numerous and so good, but Hals holds his half of 
the field, visor up. Next to these two, who are undoubtedly 
paramount, comes the group of Hobbema, Ruysdael, Vermeer, 
Pieter de Hoogh with his scénes intimes, Cuyp with his golden 
skies, Steen of the merry-makers and Jan Van de Capelle of the 
pearl-grey winter views. 

One is embarrassed by all these riches. What to select, what 
to point out, where nothing should be overlooked. But in the 
end, Rembrandt seems to cry out for supremacy. Hals is willing 
to waive his privilege of a couple of decades of seniority; at the 
last he will speak for himself. 

Rembrandt's general characteristics should be called to mind. 
The rich, deep, sober tone of his canvases, his profound and ob- 
servant sense of the harmonies, and that fine intexture of gold 
in the color-weave that makes the complete effect so warm and 
satisfying. Then there is his peculiar, partial lighting, a some- 
what arbitrary arrangement, though in his chiaroscuro he is 
true to the shadow-play of whatever light he has chosen to have. 
And again we should take note of what Light in itself was to 
the masters of Holland, and, in a special way, to Rembrandt. 
It is not color, it is an agent apart acting upon and modifying 
the appearances of color; it' is not modelling, though modelling 
in painting cannot exist without light; it is the supreme alchemy 
that transfigures; one of the greatest difficulties, and the supreme 
reward. In the somewhat darkened condition of Rembrandt’s 
canvases the light-painting is perhaps not so apparent as it is 
in, say, the rutilant pictures of Sorolla, or the flame-white 
bravery of Torn, but Sorolla at least works in the open air; 
Torn seeks interiors where the sunshine streams, and neither 
one of these attains to the peculiar subdued strain of gold in the 
tone which seems to be one of Rembrandt's special character- 
istics. His use of yellow, which is luminous in itself, should 
be noticed, and the fine harmonies he obtains with it in the 
“ Sybil,” the “ Lucretia,” the “ Noble Star,” and his own portrait 
in brown and gold, No. 94. A reddish line (this is a trait of 
his latter years) predominates in the “ Standard Bearer,” at least 
in the flesh tints, for the background is exceedingly dark. The 
same might be said of the Magdalena Van Loo (wife of the 
painter’s son Titus) were it not that, in this canvas, there is a 
good deal of soft, suffused light. The young woman’s tired and 
worn face is painted most pensively and psychologically and with 
the great care of affection so that one realizes the master must 
have been at his task slowly and with profound observation. 
The portrait is generally called the “Lady of the Pink”; she 
holds the flower in her hanfls, light kindles the hands and the 
flower, and this roseate key of the carnation spreads outward in 
warmth. It is a pity that this interesting picture should have 
an abominable modern surface of shiny varnish. In the same 
room No. 92, the portrait of a young man, shows the lower 
part of the face in light and strong in modelling and the upper 
part in the deep shadow cast by his high-crowned, broad-brimmed 
hat. A shadow of this kind common to many of Rembrandt’s 
works could only be due to the lights coming from above, and 
gives one something to think about regarding Rembrandt’s 
studio. At the same time there is a patch of light on the wall 
behind the figure. The Titus, which is the companion piece for 
the Magdalena, has the same sort of sad, over-burdened air and 
the same workmanship. They were done probably quite at the 
end of Rembrandt’s life and it is almost painful to recollect 





that the young husband and wife died very soon after the 
painting, one year apart, and the aged father followed in the 
twelve month. In the face of Titus seems to be some pre- 
monition of the end already. And in the father’s eyes and hand, 
as he looked on these two faces, one can read some underlying 
sorrow of the heart. On the opposite wall you can see his own 
countenance in age: it is rather heavy and the eyes brood. He 
had thought a great deal when he painted that, though the date 
is only 1658 and he has eleven more years to live. But in Holland 
three hundred, or less, years ago, there were other things besides 
feastings and banquetings. And the master of Dutch painting 
knew. Three pictures in which the personality is particularly 
attractive, the subjects all happen to be youthful, are the “ Young 
Painter,’ the soldier “ Marquis of Andelot,” and the “Girl at 
the Window” (from the Chicago Institute.) The artist is lean- 
ing forward, eager, his drawing-board on his knee, his eyes 
almost furtive in the shadow, his whole countenance watchful. 
He is so intent on his model he knows nothing about you and 
me. One is reminded of the hunter stalking game. The eyes 
think, the mouth is close and earnest. Speech and laughter are 
not things for him. There is this to be done and it is his task. 
The black velvet cap shading his forehead and reddish-brown 
cloak add to his picturesqueness. Charming and admirable is 
the likeness of Marquis d’Andelot. It is quite one of Rem- 
brandt’s most pictorial and romantic depictions, unique in pose, 
and the lines compose agreeably. The boy, he may be eighteen, 
is buckling on his belt. The face, warm in color, is truly the 
face of a youth of high degree, bred to strength and yet modest. 
The lad wears a breast plate and greaves. The hands are the 
hands of a man, and the strong light strikes them, knuckle and 
ruddy fingers, as they come forward in the active drawing of 
the strap. The background is warm and fused. On a table 
beside him lies his helmet with something that looks like a 
green sprig or a bit of foliage to adorn it. It is one of the works 
of Rembrandt's early manhood, dating 1634. The “ Portrait of 
a Girl” is an old acquaintance, but fortune gave us to find it 
with the sunshine waving over it and we were back in Amster- 
dam two hundred years ago. There are miracles in it that the 
dust and dirt will not let us see. The girl is leaning her two 
hands upon the window-sill, and one of them is in light and 
the other in shadow. Her attitude is rather square, not specially 
graceful, but she must have been comely among the plain Dutch 
housewives of her day for she is attractive still. Her chief 
beauty is her freshness, and her youth—they are untouched still. 
She stands there with absolute naturalness of pose and ex- 
pression, a quiet figure, set against a cool grey-brown back- 
ground, and her face is smooth, happy no doubt, fluid of line 
and pure of color. The brows and eyes are well drawn and the 
same may be said of the mouth, which has subtle curves and is 
full of expression. The lips’ rose matches exactly, as one sees 
it in life sometimes, the string of coral beads around her neck. 
The dress is brownish, the apron of an unrecognizable tint 
called green; but wait for the sun to light up the velvet lower- 
sleeve between wrist and elbow: it is a wonderful color betwixt 
russet, or port, or golden brown. The sun will do something for 
the crisp hair, too, drawn off the brow; there are gleams of gold 
in it you would never have suspected, and you grow to wonder 
more and more at this Rembrandt and his work. There are 
many more canvases we would like to mention but must be 
satisfied to pass on, calling attention merely to “ The Gilder,” 
not for loveliness or interest, because the painting in it is so 
remarkable. The little man, his name was Herman Doomer, 
but that is of small consequence, sits looking cheerfully outward 
with his rather sunny face, big hat, flat ruff and brown citizen’s 
coat. He is satisfied with himself and the world. It is a plebeian 
type with a redeeming touch of wit, but the perfection of the 
execution and the finish make it a marvel to the observer. We 
would like to say a word about Rembrandt’s own self-portraits. 
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He painted a number of them, and they are so sincere that we 
can follow him almost year by year, but it is our humble opinion 
that some of the so-called portraits are not likenesses of the 
master. Take the tiny (nine by seven) panel, (No. 74) done 
when he was about nineteen, and master it thoroughly. It is 
wonderfully painted but above all it is so faithful that it will 
stamp itself upon your mind forever. The complexion is fair 
and florid, the hair curly and rendered by browns and yellows, 
the eyes—not set far apart—are red-lidded (he does not spare 
us the detail and it speaks volumes for his candor), the sharp, 
strong outline of the nose combines with the jaw to make the 
visage forceful; the mouth has a certain air of sweetness in 
spite of all the shortcomings of the other features. He is an 
ugly fellow, perhaps, but not so very ugly. Between the brows 
is a vertical mark that speaks of concentration. It is there from 
his youth. The sketch is marvelous for its maturity of work- 
manship and the genuineness of its expression. Now this face 
goes through a score of portraits and it is impossible to mistake 
it. On the same wall, age 38, he is not much changed, only 
dresses more handsomely, black velvet and fur; in No. 94 him- 
self again in a brick red cap, pearl earrings, and looking rather 
worn, date 1650. In the three-quarter length likeness, same 
features, somewhat flabby and the air of desolation growing. 
But it is the identical Rembrandt. We take the liberty of ques- 
tioning Nos. 75 and 76. In the former the youth looks more 
us if he might be a kinsman of Saskias; reddish hair, mild blue 
eyes, a rather melancholy nose swollen at the bridge and nothing 
of young Rembrandt's blunt and vigorous air of determination. 
Of No. 76 we should say that the man was a Spaniard. Rembrandt 
knew his colors and his complexion is distinctly olive. The eyes 
are a positive brown, not hazel; the whole bone structure is 
different, narrow and elongated; the lower lip is full and rather 
protruding, quite unlike the boyish sweetness of Rembrandt’s 
mouth; and this brow is smooth as a woman’s, the cleft between 
the eyebrows wanting. 3esides, as both these portraits are 
dated 1631, and the type in each is totally different, do they not 
contradict one another and spoil each one the other’s claim. 

To turn to Hals, we think the two portraits in the first room, 
Nos. 35, 41, are among the finest and quite characteristic of his 
style. In both, the figures stand upright, uncompromising and 
detached from their backgrounds. Hals is no psychologist, but 
a tremendous craftsman. You may have heard he does not draw, 
but he draws so admirably he does not need a pencil; no painter 
understands ground-work more thoroughly, not even Rem- 
brandt. And he may not have Rembrandt's color-sense, but look 
what he does with clear black and white, distinct, trenchant, 
forceful and so satisfying you do not miss the fuller palette. 

In No. 41 the expression holds you: critical eyes, a 
potentiy limned shut mouth, and a general air of close scrutiny 
and observance. The head is bare and one sees clearly Hals’ 
peculiar treatment of hair, fine black lines showing the wave 
or movement of it. The complexion is florid and vividly 
painted, the background grey and rather cold, but the black and 
white of the garments strike the dominant notes and are held 
paramount. A faint passage of mauve and green, in the end of 
a sash passing under the doublet, is quite subordinate. The 
“ Portrait of a Lady” (No, 40), illustrates Hals’ power of de- 
picting, not character, but a special facial expression. Seated 
in her easy chair, with her hands clasped before her, she turns 
with a half-smile of curiosity and bonhomie. She will probably 
be glad to gossip, a touch of scandal will not come amiss, yet 
at heart she likes you. It is a robust piece of observation and 
of consummate execution. Black and white again, a pale panel 
of red-rose in the dress and a glimpse of church spires in the 
distance. Note the rendering of the plump small hands and 
intertwined fingers. Hals, when you come to think of it, in 
technique, was exactly where they are to-day in Paris. 


G. F. P. 





LITERATURE 


Characters and Events of Roman History, by GucLieLMo 
Ferrero, Litt. D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 
$2.50 net. 

“The fundamental force in history is psychologic and not 
economic.” Having laid down this eminently sane principle in 
his preface, Prof. Ferrero introduces us to a series of eight 
highly entertaining popular lectures on Roman history and its- 
influence. “Corruption” as bewailed and inveighed against by 
the stern old Roman censors of public life and private morals, 
he views as a natural departure, at the outset, from older and 
simpler ideals, a departure due to a multiplication of wants 
through a multiplication of means for their gratification. This 
departure may, and did, become so pronounced in the Roman 
world that moral, political and religious principles gave way to 
utility and expediency, public spirit began to wane, and the family 
suffered. Thus it fell out in Rome, thus he finds it to-day in 
Europe, and can see it looming up in the dim distance of America’s 
future. One of the most striking effects of the individualism 
which results from advanced civilization and increased wealth 
is seen in the low birth-rate so portentously noticeable in France 
and more so in New England, which, as far as its native popu- 
lation goes, is more sterile than France. 

The development of Gaul, Nero and Julia and Tiberius are 
the lectures that seem to give us the clearest insight into the 
Roman spirit and prepotency. Caesar went to Gaul by accident 
and made it a Roman province as a bold political expedient. 
An empty treasury turned the thoughts of Augustus towards 
the distant province, poor, unknown, unpromising, whose rapid 
increase in taxable wealth kept Rome from starvation and debt 
and warded off the soft sybaritism of the eastern provinces which 
eventually proved mightier than the Roman legions. 

Here and there we find a proposition, startling by its novelty, 
which cannot claim unqualified assent. “ Augustus and Tiberius 
were two great enemies of Christian teachings because they 
sought by all means to reinforce Roman tradition.” ‘“ Nero, with 
his repeated efforts to spread Orientalism in Rome, and chiefly 
with his taste for art, was unconsciously the collaborator of future 
Christian propaganda.” 

We submit that the efforts of the former to restore Roman 
simplicity, frugality and respect for the marriage tie, even if they 
were appeals to national tradition, were a far better preparation 
for the reception of the gospel than the players and singers 
and actors and other debauching elements introduced from the 
decayed and degenerate East by the half-mad and wholly criminal 
libertine who could guide the assassin’s dagger to his virtuous 
mother’s throat. The faith could exalt and sanctify the moral 
qualities of the sturdy, uncontaminated Romans; it could do 
more, for it could and did reform the slaves of that voluptuous- 
ness which Nero’s life made fashionable. Some have seriously 
proposed the introduction into darkest Africa of Mohammed- 
anism with its polygamy as an introductory step towards Chris- 
tianity ! 

In one other respect our civilization has reached the Roman 
standard, viz., the world nowadays aims at an economic unity 
or industrial federation, “ regarding with indifference every effort 
put forth to establish moral or ideal uniformity.” This is, largely 
speaking, a plain statement of a hard fact. As “nothing succeeds 
like success” and success in the material order is most easily 
seen, an overweening desire to achieve that same success may 
take possession of the life and rule the actions of a community 
to whose ears moral and ideal uniformity is a hollow, empty 
sound. Such a community is bound to be of the earth, earthy. 

The history of Rome is the history of the world, for unity and 
universality are its characteristics. The thoughtful reader wil! 
find lessons for all times in the story of the growth, glory and) 
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decay of Roman greatness. Men are not the mere playthings of 
material forces; they are affected but not controlled by their 
environment. D. P. S. 

Laborers in God’s Vineyard. By MapAme CECILIA. 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brethers. 

This booklet claims a wider field than the Catholic Women’s 
League of England, to whom the eight lectures it embodies were 
first addressed. 

Madame Cecilia has no objection to women obtaining “a place 
in the Constitution.” The women of the Old and New Testa- 
ment were the helpers and not seldom the leaders and instructors 
of men. Christ, born of a Virgin and accepting the friendship 
and service of women, raised and ennobled womanhood; and 
while the Church held sway there were numerous examples in 
England, as well as Italy, of women, both secular and religious, 
distinguished for scholarship, hearkened to and reverenced by 
men. But Protestantism deprived woman, as a class, of edu- 
cation, and thus “ put back the hands of the clock.” 

The nineteenth century brought a reaction. While the devoted- 
ness of Catholic women found generally an outlet in religious 
life, numerous charitable societies were founded by non-Catholic 
humanitarians on purely philanthropic principles “ with no pur- 
pose beyond the grave.” The political woman followed; but 
while the suffrage would enable Catholic women to do much 
for Christian education, there are so many more ennobling and 
useful activities nearer to her hand and conscience, that when 
she has discharged them she will have little time or taste for 
politics. She has many spheres of action that religious orders 
cannot enter, and here we get an interesting account of the 
history and rules of Catholic Women’s Leagues organized within 
the last decade in France, Italy, America, Germany, Switzerland 
and England. In the wide Vineyard there is ample room for all 
and every woman has a special duty which grace and oppor- 
tunity will determine, “but her chief field of labor is her home.” 
It is the Christian mother who makes the family residence 
“home,” and not merely a house. She too is consecrated, for, 
as St. Paul says, “ she bears Christ in her body.” She has duties 
to her husband, her children, her relatives and her household, 
that she may not transfer to club, nurse, teacher, servant nor 
society conventions. This chapter alone on “ Home Duties” 
should make the book a necessity in every household. 

“ Standoffishness, the characteristic of upstarts, is absolutely 
opposed to Christian charity,” and neutralizes social activities. 
Catholics “of our set” would not have been “on visiting terms 
with the Mother of the Word Incarnate, a simple villager, nor 
have condescended to speak to the Apostles, except perhaps to 
St. Paul, for Saul of Tarsus was ‘a gentleman’.” The Catholic 
Women’s League breaks down such artificial barriers, created 
by un-Christian convention, and opens the gate of the vineyard 
to every worker. The woman who does no social work “ may 
be said to vegetate rather than live,’ and an epitaph in a New 
York graveyard gives her life’s epitome: 
This Corpse 
is 

Phoebe Thorpe’s. 

A long and varied list is set down of social works among 
which child, maid and mother, whether sick or well, poor or 
rich, will find many that are feasible. The qualifications enum- 
erated, with apt and humorous illustrations, are common sense, 
tact, aptitude, organizing power, broadness of view, control of 
imagination or absence of hysteria, sympathy and adaptibility. 
Her example of the last is characteristic of her illustrative 
method. A Cornish woman insisted on her parson, Rev. Baring 
Gould, “saying a few words over her ow’d zow,” which had 
been “taken bad.” He visited the sty and solemnly addressed 
the occupant: “O pig, if thou livest, thou livest, but O pig, if 
thou diest, thou diest!” The pig recovered. Later the parson 


New 








was apparently dying of quinsy when the woman, entering his 
room perforce, repeated solemnly: “O parson, if thou livest, 
thou livest, but O parson, if thou diest, thou diest!” and his 
laughter broke the quinsy. The moral is that kindly humor has 
its uses. 

In this, as in her other brochures, Madame Cecilia is wise, 
practical and brief; she has the art of saying the right thing in 
the shortest and happiest way. The illustrations and cover 
design are artistic, and in harmony with the contents. It would 
make a handsome and wholesome present to wife or maid, and 

o “laborer in the vineyard” of either sex can fail to draw 
pleasure and profit from its perusal, M. K. 

Blessed Edmund Campion. By Louise Imocen Guiney, 
New York: Benziger Bros. Price, 80 cents. 

The St. Nicholas series of books for Catholic youth has 
received a valued and welcome addition in this life-story of 
an accomplished man of letters who could choose wisely and 
well between time and eternity, between the favor of the world 
and the smile of God. From boyhood through the heyday 
of young manhood to the call to the religious life, thence 
to the dungeon and to the gallows-tree, the blessed martyr’s 
life is so vividly, so thrillingly traced that we seem to ac- 
company him along his strangely checkered course. We 
cannot forbear asking what might have resulted had his 
years not been cut short by the cruelty of men. Although 
our youths may not be called upon to give that supreme test 
of fidelity of laying down their lives in the cause of religion, 
they will undoubtedly be placed where they will have an 
occasion to be faithful to conscience or to betray God's 
cause. The brilliant, careless youth, Edmund Campion, was 
transformed by the proffered grace of God into a glorious 
martyr, a witness to the truth. That same divine truth needs 
witnesses in our day, if not unto the shedding of blood, at 
least in steadfastness in the right. May our young people 
find in the heroism of their forbear in the faith that incentive 
to loyalty to God which should be the distinguishing cha-- 
acteristic of a Catholic! Who can read the closing chapter 
without exulting in the thought that he can claim kinship 
with a soul so heroic? Blessed Campion’s life is a lesson for 
our days, when the allurements of the senses and the world 
threaten so many with a strange spiritual blindness. In all 
ages the Church has had her heroes, because in all ages she 
has appealed confidently to the heroism cf her children. 
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Reviews and 


In the Nineteenth Century, J. Ellis 
Parker contends for the abolition of land- 
lordism in England, both in town and coun- 
try; G. M. Wrong explains away Canada’s 
alleged grievances against the British par- 
liament, and Professor Watson shows that 
Milton’s “ Tractate” on education is sub- 
stantially a reproduction of “ De Tradendis 
Disciplinis,” published 1531, by Juan Luis 


Magazines 


Veves, a Spanish educator. Lord Kil- 
lanin’s “Impressionist Study Enroute to 
India” outclasses the other contributions 


in style and power, with the possible ex- 
ception of “Ireland’s Need,” by another 
Galwegian, Stephen Gwynn, M. P. This is 
a strong exposition of Ireland’s primal need 
of self-government, the re-implacement of 
“the nerve centre which now lies outside 
the organism.” It also contains a complete 
refutation of the slurs cast on the Irish 
priesthood in the September number of the 
same review. 





“New Ireland” by Sidney Brooks, in 
the North American Review reaches the 
same conclusion as Mr. Gwynn, but by a 
strangely different process. It is the 
eleventh of a series which are all equally 
remarkable for mis-information and dog- 
matizing. The present article finds Mr. 
Brooks in a quandary, and leaves him in 
self-contradiction. The three Irish priests 
he had met in one week were ideal— 
learned, able, active, up-to-date, devoted 
to the secular as well as religious interests 
of their people, and all others that he knew 
of were “almost invariably gentlemen in 
essentials, and absolutely without stain.” 
But “an organization is something very 
different from the sum of the individuals 
that compose it”; hence the same Irish 
priests are narrow, ignorant and domineer- 
ing. A Protestant lady (who would have 
the priest “preach that stewed tea and 
white bread are poison”) and the notorious 
“ Pat,” are cited in support; whence it fol- 
lows somewhat that the priesthood derives 
its power from the English government, 
and the only way to break it is to grant 
Home Rule, which would spell “Rome 
Ruin.” 

This strange jumble is met by Mr. 
Gwynn’'s Nineteenth Century article, which 
effectively refutes Pat’s specific slanders 
and brands the rest as “shamefully and 
ridiculously untrue the figments of 
an imagination diseased by personal resent- 
ment.” As a Protestant Irishman whose 
father is an Anglican minister and whose 
wife and children are Catholics, Mr. Gwynn 
should be a more capable and impartial wit- 
mess than Sidney Brooks, who confesses 
thhimself “a casual visitor” whose ' impres- 
sions lack the intimate acquaintance that 
would alone give them value.” 


“ 





M. K. 





The Jrish Theological Quarterly has a 
goodly array of learned articles which phil- 
osophers and theologians will find valuable. 
Rev, L. J. Walker, S.J., shows that absolute 
truth exists though it does not preclude 
development, and that church and state 
have the right to prohibit the circulation of 
moral or dogmatic doctrines which have 
bearings on practical life. “ Interficite 
errores, diligite homines” is always the 
church’s principle; time and circumstances 
control the methods of enforcing it. Father 
Barry deals with the difficult question of 
“Fair Prices and Methods at Auctions,” 
and if he does not settle it he surely con- 
tributes much to its solution. Dr. Coffey 
shows that Scholasticism as “a full phil- 
osophy and the whole truth has a har- 
monious beauty which must appeal” to 
modern thought, when “harmonized with 
modern science and presented in intelligible 
language”. Other articles of note are 
“The Mosaic Authorship of Deuteronomy,” 
“The Biblical Commission,” and an excel- 
lent appreciation by Dr. Harty of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. V. 





Atlantic Monthly. Hugo Miinsterberg 
discusses the standing of scholarship in 
America, seeking the reason why it is so 
little esteemed. He omits this very import- 
ant one, that there are practically no 
scholars in America to-day except in the 
popular sense of the term, which means 
very little indeed. When the scholarly 
clergyman preaches a scholarly sermon, or 
the scholarly professor publishes a scholarly 
book, or the eminent scholar, so-and-so, 
says this or that, we feel ourselves in 
presence of stock epithets of very vague 
signification. The causes mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg as working for the con- 
tempt of scholarship, work no less for the 
extinction of the scholar; and the means 
he proposes to restore the former to honor, 
will, if efficacious, revive the latter. Donald 
H. Rechberg has a thoughtful paper on the 
Lawyer’s Function. In it he lays down 
the conditions under which the lawyer 
is a harmonizer of society and those 
under which he is a_ social parasite. 
He says many good things. A _ famil- 
iarity with the treatise De Jure et Justitia 
would have helped him to put them more 
forcibly. “ Sincerity in Autobiography,” by 
Anna Robeson Burr, is a long and some- 
what obscure article. The author, a psy- 
chologist, seems to wish to tell her readers 
that, while it is desirable that one writing 
about himself should tell the truth even 
about the least details, what is important 
is his revelation of himself, which enables 
psychologists to study his soul. This may 
be so from the psychologic standpoint; but 
then we are not all psychologists. More- 
over, it is so very obvious that nine pages 
of obscurity and fine writing glittering with 
such ornaments of style as littérateur and 





cher monsieur seem thrown away upon it. 
Gideon Welles’ Diary is continued. There 
is an article on The College and The 
Freshman by William R. Castle, Jr., 
which we recommend to Catholics who 
are thinking of sending their sons to 
such universities as Harvard. It is vir- 
tually a confession of the powerlessness 
of the college to guard the freshman’s 
morals. The usual articles in lighter 
vein fill an interesting number. 





The Uncle Remus Home Magazine pub- 
lishes in each number a letter of Joel Chan- 
dier Harris, usually from the collection 
his daughters made of the notes he sent 
them while they attended the Sisters’ 
Academy at Washington, Ga. They have 
all the characteristics of “ Uncle Remus,” 
and the additional charm of having been 
written with no thought of publication. In 
the October number he says: “I am glad 
your teacher enjoyed the book, ‘My New 
Curate” It is a piece of real literature, 
and it is the finest book I have read in 
many a day.” Later he paid even a higher 
tribute to “ Luke Delmege.” His apprecia- 
tion of Father Sheehan’s masterpieces is 
enhanced by the fact that Mr. Harris’s read- 
ing was confined to the classics. 





The Rosary Magazine opens with “A 
Cain-Branded Dynasty,” a strikingly for- 
cible portrayal of the tyrannical Norman 
Kings and the retribution that befell them. 
“ Books and Memories” recalls the faraway 
days when Cooper and Scott were held in 
reverence, and Andrew A. McErlean re- 
minds us that “Ireland’s Saints” are not 
held in sufficient reverence. The long roll 
of Ireland’s saints is unknown to many of 
Irish blood; even “ Patrick” must be de- 
vulgarized by the addition of Sidney or 
Percy; Brigid is euphonized into Delia, and 
Michael, who is Irish by adoption, is ex- 
cluded from the baptismal register. <A 
detailed account of the Saints of Ireland 
by Mr. McErlean would most effectively 
attain his object. Maurice Francis Egan 
unites “ A House Divided” by methods that 
make very readable fiction. Francis A. 
Furey contributes a masterly exposition of 
the “Catholic Revival in Germany,” and 
M. A. Dunne gives a graphic and interesting 
picture of “ Little Italy.” 





Volume VI of “The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia,” which has just appeared, contains 724 
articles and goes from Father to Gregory. 
The number of contributors is 243, of whom 
70 have not collaborated in the previous 
volumes. Numerically the United States 
leads with 90 names; England follows with 
48; Ireland lends 15; France and Belgium 
13 each; Italy 12 and Germany 11. Volume 
V has 632 articles from the pens of 224 
contributors. 
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The evil of divorce in England threatens 
to spread with increased rapidity in the 
near future. The Incorporated’ Law So- 
ciety, representing the English legal profes- 
sion, is in favor of extending the divorce 
courts throughout England that relief from 
matrimonial unhappiness or faithlessness 
should be within the reach of the poor as 


well as the rich. To this end it has adopted a} 


resolution calling for an amendment in the 
present laws so that persons of small 
means may obtain redress in the local 
courts. At present divorce suits are heard 
only in London. 





According to a ruling of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue raisin 
wine is taxable; the tax upon it went 
into effect on October 1. 





Two years ago the Right Rev. Thomas 
A, Cusack, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of New 
York, officiated at the laying of the corner- 
stone of a new chapel for the Catholic in- 
mates of the institutions on Blackwell’s 
Island. The occasion was also made 
memorable by the presence of various Cath- 
olic societies of New York, notably the 
Knights of Columbus, who had been among 
the first contributors towards the under- 
taking. The chapel is now approaching 
completion, and to aid the good work a 
Grand Euchre and Reception will be held 
at Grand Central Palace, Lexington Ave. 
and 43d Street, October 27, at 8 p. m. 





Henry D. Baker, a United States Consul 
in Tasmania, has called the attention of the 
department of commerce and labor to an 
opening for American capital in the hand- 
ling and storing of grain in Russia. The 
farmers of Russia are reported to be at 
the mercy of a few cash buyers, who are 
afraid to purchase large lots because of dif- 
ficulties in storage and freight transit. 





Rev. A. Biever, of Loyola College, New 
Orleans, has invented a device for the 
destruction of the Argentine ant which has 
been spreading rapidly in Louisiana, and 
proved very injurious to bee-keeping and 
horticulture, 


SCIENCE 


The National Geographical Society, in 
response to a proposal of the Peary-Arctic 
Club, adopted a resolution at its meeting 
last week agreeing to join the American 


Geographical Society and the American 
Museum of Natural History. Dr. Ira 
Remsen, president of the National 


Academy of Sciences, was authorized to 
appoint a commission to examine a report 
on the Arctic records, observations and data 





of Commander Peary and Dr. Cook. It 
is hoped that the report of the commission 
may assist in a final determination of the 
present controversy. 





Gustave Gabet, a French inventor, is 
credited with having perfected a submarine 
which, as he claims, bids fair to revolution- 
ize the naval policy of all nations. The 
new device of destruction is a radio-active 
torpedo, guided by Hertzian waves at a 
distance of from three and one-half to four 
miles. 

Houses built of glass bricks are no longer 
a rarity in European cities. Engineers are 
agreed that they are used at no sacrifice 
of stability of construction, and that where 
cleanliness, light and uniform temperature 
are desired, they fully outclass the clay 
brick. For fire-proof walls they are en- 
cased with a wire coating to prevent the 
scattering of glass fragments dissociated 
by the extreme heat. 





Nature is loud in its praise of Father 
Coronas’ discussion of “ Three Well-De- 
veloped Typhoons Which Occurred Within 
the Space of Ten Days,” as published in the 
Manila Weather Bureau. It also calls at- 
tention to the timely warnings the observer 
was able to furnish his own stations and 
foreign services. 





The United States Navy is now engaged 
in the construction of the first 14 inch gun, 
thus gaining the lead over foreign powers, 
and, in a measure, forestalling- the United 
States Army, which has parallel ambitions 
for heavy ordnance. The contract for the 
assembled forgings has been awarded the 
Midvale Steel Company, the contract calling 
for the delivery of the parts toward the 
end of the present year. 

The handling of these guns has neces- 
sitated important changes in the arrange- 
ment and equipment of the naval gun fac- 
tory in Washington, and these have already 
been effected. These weapons are built up 
in accordance with the usual plan of con- 
centric cylinders assembled by shrinkage. 
Brig. Gen. William Crozier, Chief of Ord- 
nance Department of the United States 
Army, claims a longer life for these guns, 
inasmuch as the same effective striking 
force can be imparted with less velocity. 

The new gun will measure 53% feet, will 
weigh in excess of 63% tons and will cost 
about $100,000 each. 





The Scientific American has printed an) 


article by Rev. William F. Rigge, S.J., prov- 
ing the groundless character of the story 
in which Calixtus III. is represented as 
launching a Bull against Halley’s comet. 








ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Columbus Day was fittingly observed in 
the city of Philadelphia. The Italians had 
an imposing procession in which sixty- 
three societies participated, followed by a 
great meeting in the Lyric Theatre. The 
Spanish-Americans had a celebration of 
their own, consisting of a concert and ad- 
dresses by distinguished citizens in Griffith 
Hall. But that which crowned the day 
with most distinction was the grand ban- 
quet at the Bellevue-Stratford, under the 
auspices of the Knights of Columbus. At 
the banquet his Grace Archbishop Ryan, 
the Governor of the State and the Mayor 
of the city were among the speakers. The 
Archbishop said in part: “In Christopher 
Columbus is an example of perfect devoted- 
ness to a grand idea. He was great 
not only in what he did and in the manner 
of its accomplishment, but also in the 
motive by which he was actuated. Perse- 
cuted, he was silent in suffering, bearing 
all with the fortitude which God imparted 
to him. Great in deed, in manner and in 
motive he is a triple example invaluable in 
our day.” 


Among the Catholic features of the St. 
Louis Centennial, which ended on October 
10, were several that deserve record apart 
from their value as items of news. We 
have already described the Parish Schools’ 
celebration on the first day of the week’s 
festivities. On the following Thursday there 
was a pilgrimage to Cahokia, the old Jesuit 
Mission which is mentioned in a letter of 
the Bishop of Quebec as early as 1698. 
Several thousand pilgrims walked three 
miles from the ferry landing to the historic 
site, where, in the presence of Archbishop 
Glennon, Bishop Hennessy of Wichita and 
Bishop Janssens of Belleville and a large 
number of clergy, an interesting program of 
speeches was carried out ending in Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament. In the 
civic parade on Friday the figures of Mar- 
quette and Meurin were prominent among 
the floats and in the educational section 
the students of the St. Louis University— 
one thousand strong—and those of the 
Christian Brothers’ College were con- 
spicuous. The celebration closed on Sun- 
day with the unveiling of memorial tablets 
to mark the site of the old College Church 
and the old buildings of the St. Louis 
University. Mayor Kreesman was one of 
the prominent speakers. 


The Sisters of the Good Shepherd at 
the Provincial house of the Order, New 
York, celebrated the beatification of their 
founder, Blessed John Eudes, on October 
14. There was a solemn Pontifical Mass, 


of which the celebrant was the Most Rev. 
‘ 
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Diomede Falconio, D.D., the Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, and a sermon 
by the Rev. Joseph W. Daily, C.SS.R. The 
Most Rev. John M. Farley, Archbishop of 
New York presided in the Sanctuary. The 
occasion was especially noteworthy not only 
on account of the presence of his Excel- 
lency the Apostolic Delegate and his Grace 
the Archbishop, but for the large number 
of Monsignors and priests of the diocese. 
Pére Eudes was one of a noble band of 
priests and apostles of France in the seven- 
teenth century. Years before the vision of 
our Lord to Blessed Margaret Mary he was 
engaged in spreading devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, and had composed a Mass in honor 
of the Sacred Heart. The ceremony of 
his beatification took place in Rome on the 
25th of last April, the Sunday following the 
beatification of Joan of Arc. On the Feast 
of the Annunciation, 1643, with the advice 
and approval of the Bishop of Bayeux, 
Blessed John Eudes established a society 
of priests, the Congregation of Jesus and 
Mary, whose object was to direct seminaries 
and to give missions. Before the recent 
expulsion this Congregation had a number 
of houses France, and it has to-day 
flourishing branches in other parts of the 


in 
world. Blessed Eudes’ chief glory, how- 
ever, is the foundation of the Order of Our 
Lady of Charity, better known as the Order 
of the Good Shepherd, whose institutions 
to be found in all parts of the 


are now 


globe. 


lather Murillo, for some years past an 
associate editor of the monthly Razon Y Fé, 
has been called to Rome to occupy a chair 
in the Biblical Institute. Father Murillo’s 
articles have been ever strongly in favor 
of traditional views on such questions as 
those of the multiple authorship of Genesis, 
the historicity of the Old Testament nar- 
rative, and the inadmissability of error or 
inaccuracy in the historical books of the 
Bible. 

Another Spaniard, who will serve as pro- 
fessor in the Institute, is Fgther Fernan- 
dez, S.J., of the Province of Aragon. He 
was Professor of Sacred Scripture two 
years in England and three years at Tor- 
tosa, in the house of studies of his own 
province of Aragon. 


A large sum of money has been raised 
by contribution from the public to defray 
the cost of rebuilding the Youth's Direc- 
tory, which was destroyed in the great fire. 
While engaged in promoting its collection 
the Reverend D. O. Crowley, for many 
years Director of the good work, was run 
down by a taxicab and so seriously injured 
that his life was feared for. We are glad 
to hear that he is recovering and will be 
able to leave the hospital soon. 





EDUCATION 


President Schurman of Cornell Uni- 
versity, speaking of his recent trip 
abroad, said he had learned that in 


Europe knowledge and intellectual life 
are held in higher esteem than in the 
United States. “Universities can get 
along without sports and other side ac- 
tivities,” he said, “but not without the 
real student. Every student activity 
which interferes with university work is 
a mistake.” 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent 
of the Chicago public schools, has begun 
agitating for the education of the work- 
ing girls in large manufacturing works. 
The plan has already been started for 
the boys. An effort will be made at the 
next session of the Illinois Legislature 
to get a bill passed which will require 
employers of child labor to give em- 
ployees, both boys and girls, between 
the ages of 14 and 18, either eight or ten 
hours’ schooling each week. The “ con- 
tinuation schools,” as they have been 
called, will conduct the classes, and at- 
tendance will be made compulsory, the 
responsibility resting on the pupil, his 
parents and his employer. 





Dr. James B. Angell, for thirty-eight 
years head of the University of Michi- 
gan, retired from office on October 1. 
Dr. Angell’s career as executive of the 
University was interrupted on two occa- 
sions when he obtained leave of absence 
to fill the posts of United States Min- 
ister to China and, later on, to Turkey.— 
Prof. Abbott Lawrence Lowell was for- 
mally inaugurated President of Harvard 
University on October 6. 





Charles M. Pratt, General Secretary 
of the Standard Oil Company and Presi- 
dent of the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, 
announced recently that he and_ his 
sister, Mrs. E. B. Dane, would give to 
the school an endowment of $1,700,000. 
On the same day the Yale Corporation 
announced a gift of $450,000 from Wil- 
liam D. and Henry T. Sloane, of New 
York, for the erection and equipment of 
a university physics laboratory. Accord- 
ing to the official announcements re- 
cently made public Columbia University, 
New York, has received in benefactions 
during the past year $230,962; Trinity 
College, North Carolina, $84,000; New 
York University, $25,000. 





An Institute devoted to the study of the 
mental, moral and physical condition of 
children, has been opened at Clark Univer- 





sity, Worcester, Mass. Ultimately the In- 
stitute will consist of seven departments, 
each embracing a distinct phase of child 
life. Three departments are now in op- 
eration, one dealing with defective child- 
ren. The inferences and observations of 
the doctors are communicated to the par- 
ents, with suggestions for suitable reme- 
dies. Another department is engaged in 
the study of “Child Language,” and a third 
is a bureau for recording and classifying 
the observations made in the other depart- 
ments. 

The Holy Cross College Bulletin for 
October discloses a remarkable condition in 
that flourishing institution of learning in 
New England. A comparison with ten 
years ago, 1899-1900, shows that the cata- 
logue registration for that entire year in 
both college and preparatory department 
was 309. The present Bulletin gives 360 
in actual attendance in the colleg alone. 
What is most striking is that this immense 
growth has come during a decade of ad- 
vancement in the standard of studies, with 
a close adherence to the strict classical 
course of Latin and Greek and no addition 
of special English, scientific or commercial 
courses. The number of students in the 
college proper is not only the largest in the 
history of the college, but the largest to-day 
in America in any college under Catholic 
control. There are 67 students in the 
Senior class and over 140 in the Freshman. 


The Sisters of Mercy oi Lauralton Hall, 
Milford, Conn., have been left a bequest of 
$10,000 by the will of the late Father Joynt, 
of New London, Conn. Lauralton Hall, a 
fiiely situated palatial residence, was ac- 
quired by the Meriden Sisters of Mercy 
some five years ago. They have since 
erected additional buildings with modern 
equipment, and already the Academy has 
acquired a reputation for progressive and 
efficient educational work. 





The New York Training School for Cate- 
chists begins its annual sessions this week. 
The School is an adjunct of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, and its work 
has now been successfully carried on for 
almost a decade. Last season the number 
of pupils in the school was larger than 
ever before, and a still greater increase is 
expected this coming season. The work is 
carried on in seven different centres, two of 
the classes meeting on Monday, two on 
Tuesday and three on Wednesday evening 
of every week. Besides the foregoing, oc- 
casional lectures on subjects of interest and 
importance to Catechists will be given 
during the season. The Spiritual Director 
of the Confraternity is the Very Rev F. H. 
Wall, D.D., and the Director of the School 
is Rev. S. P. Macpherson. 
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Harvard University received a gift of 
$30,000 lately from Mrs. Edith F, Perkins, 
of Burlington, lowa, the widow of the late 
president of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy railroad. 

A course of public lectures on the philo- 
sophical aspect of modern questions and 
theories is being given by Rev. M. Walsh 
at Loyola College, New Orleans, which has 
attracted large audiences. The first series 
embrace the various theories of life and 
the facts and fictions of modern scientists. 
Each lecture is followed by an open dis- 
cussion, which has contributed largely to 
the interest in the courses, 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


A friend enables us to publish the fol- 
lowing extract from Dodge’s Literary 
Museum, of Boston, Mass., October 28, 
1854. Father Bapst was not of Italian but 
of Swiss origin. 

“By a dispatch from Ellsworth, we learn 
that the Rev. John Bapst, the Catholic 
pastor in Bangor, was on Saturday night, 
14th inst., tarred and feathered and ridden 
on a rail, in Ellsworth, th@t home of row- 
dies and ruffians. Mr. Bapst was on a visit 
to Ellsworth when the outrage was com- 
mitted. He was formerly pastor there, and 
was once engaged in a controversy about 
the school question. The only thing the 
ruffans say for themselves in extenuation 
is, that they had previously threatened to 
tar and feather Mr. Bapst if he came to 
Ellsworth again. He has been pastor of 
the Catholic population in Bangor a few 
months. We understand he was born and 
educated in Italy. Since he has been here 
he has done much good among the Catholic 
population, and has brought about many 
useful reforms, winning commendation on 
all hands. 

“ For the twelve years in which we have 
tested the character of villages in the United 
States, Ellsworth has been notorious be- 
yond all other places for its turbulent, vul- 
gar population. Not a traveler visi‘s it ex- 
cept from dire necessit;, or remains a 
moment longer than he is compelled to. 
Every concert-giver or showman is insulted 
and abused; and so totally reckless and 
brazenly insolent have these rowdies become 
by long impunity, that the revered calling 
of a clergyman affords no shield against 
their crimes. If the State authorities of 
Maine don’t visit them with speedy and con- 
dign punishment, the credit of originating 
the best temperance law will not save them 
from being despised. 


OBITUARY 


Mr. Philip Riley was buried from the 
“Church of St. Francis Xavier, New York, 
-on October 16. The deceased had a re- 
smarkable record as a Christian educator. 





For thirty-five years he taught uninter- 
ruptedly one of the grammar classes in the 
high school attached to the College of 
St. Francis Xavier, and during that long 
period was conspicuous for the conscien- 
tious discharge of his onerous duties. Hun- 
dreds of students of the college are in- 
debted to him as their guide in their pre- 
paratory studies. He not only taught well, 
he also endeared himself to his scholars. 
It is seldom that a layman gives his whole 
life unreservedly to the cause of education, 
and the record of his good work should 
be fittingly memorialized. 





The Rev. Edward F. McSweeney, for 
the last twenty-six years Professor of 
Moral Theology and Church History at 
Mount St, Mary’s Seminary, died at Em- 
mitsburg, Md., on Tuesday, aged 63. 
Father McSweeney made his classical 
studies at the College of St. Francis Xavier, 
New York, where he was graduated in 
1862, in the same class with the Right Rev. 
Mgr. John Edwards. On the completion 
of his studies for the priesthood in Rome 
he returned to America and later became 
pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Poughkeep- 
sie. Father McSweeney’s contributions to 
the press and his articles in the Catholic 
World and the American Catholic Quar- 
terly made him widely known among the 
clergy of the United States. The last years 
of his life were devoted to the education 
of the Seminarians at Mount St. Mary’s, 
and he was a distinguished member of the 
faculty of that time honored institution. 

He was keenly interested in every enter- 
prise in the interest of the Church. Only 
two weeks ago the editors of this Review 
received from him the following character- 
istic note: 

“Enclosed please find cheque to provide 
a few seminaries with the paper for one 
year. Our seminary is, through the kind- 
ness of a friend, already provided. I can- 
not imagine a better way of helping Holy 
Church in her war with the ‘ prince of this 
world.’ With congratulations and best 
wishes for the success of your splendid 
journal,” 

Faithfully yours, 
Epwarp McSweeney. 


Very Rev. Canon P. M. L. Massardier, 
rector of St. Theresa’s Church, New Or- 
leans, and Consultor and Fiscal Procurator 
of the Archdiocese, died at his residence 
October 13. He had announced on Sunday 
the Forty Hours Devotion, which was to 
commence on Wednesday and end on Friday 
morning, in honor of the patronal feast of 
the Church of St. Theresa, of which he had 
been pastor for forty years. He was found 
dying on the morning of the ceremonies 
by his brother, Canon John Massardier, of 
Donaldsonville, La., who administered to 





him the last sacraments. Canon Massar- 
dier was born in France, 1843, volunteered 
for the Louisiana Mission 1867, finished his 
studies at St. Mary's, Baltimore, was 
ordained 1869 and became within a year 
rector of St. Theresa’s. He edited the 
Morning Star for many years, and exer- 
cised much public influence by his ability, 
zeal and force of character. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the New York Times of last Saturday 
there is an editorial ‘on the troubles in 
Spain, in which, in commenting on the 
disturbances in that country, there occurs 
the following extraordinary sentence: 
“The burden of priestcraft is intolerable.” 
I would like to call the attention of all 
Catholics to this statement, which bears 
the stamp of full editorial approval, as an 
instance of the animus of this paper in 
dealing with Catholic affairs, and I hope it 
will always be borne in mind by all who, 
in the future, seek in the Times any un- 
biased information on such questions. 

“ Priestcraft”” is an ugly word; one of 
those ugly words which like “ Papistical,” 
“ Romish,” “ Mariolatry,” and many others, 
owes its invention to hatred of Catholic- 
ism. These words never existed in our 
language before the so-called Reformation 
and the vulgarity of their etymology is 
only less striking than the venom of their 
inspiration. Peevishness and vituperation 
in argument are generally signs of weak- 
ness, and it is a fit subject for congratu- 
lation that in all our controversies with 
our separate brethren throughout the last 
three centuries and a half, we have never 
stooped so low as to attempt to invent a 
similar vocabulary to more effectively 
clothe our arguments. 

Let us now analyze the statement in the 
Times. 

Under the word “priestcraft” in the 
Standard dictionary we find the following 
definition: “The policy of a priesthood, 
especially when dictated by selfish motives ; 
intrigue and imposition as practiced by 
priests.” 

Taking this to be the meaning in which 
the word is employed by the Editorial 
writer in the Times, I deny absolutely that 
any such policy exists in Spain, and I as- 
sert that the gentleman knows of no facts 
or statistics whatsoever, from any <eliable 
source, which will support his deliberate 
charge. If, however, “priestcraft” is 
merely an ill-tempered expression to de- 
scribe the strong hold which the Catholic 
church through her teaching and her priests 
possesses over the minds and hearts of her 
children in the Peninsula, then let us ask 
to whom is this so justly intolerable that 
attention should be called to it in an Amer- 
ican newspaper, 
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sionaries of alien race who go there to per- 
vert the natives and who find it impossible 
to make any headway with their prosely- 
tizing propaganda, but surely, the Spaniards 
are free to choose their own religion, how- 
ever impatient or intolerant it may make 
such missionaries. The question is: is it 
intolerable to the natives of Spain who, 
after all, are the only people who count 
To them it is not only not 
in the least but rather the 
exact contrary is the case. The vast ma- 
jority of them are devoted sons of the 
Church, and the minority who are opposed 
to her are the agnostics, the atheists and the 
anarchists. Among this minority must be 
counted the ominous monsters who, during 
the riots at Barcelona, broke open the 
graves of nuns, hacked the corpses to pieces 
and bore the mutilated members on pikes 
in procession through the streets, besides 
committing other nameless atrocities still 
horrible. That Catholicism and its 
ministers should be intolerable to such 
people seems to me very creditable to the 


in the matter. 
intolerable, 


more 


former. 
Finally, nothing is more striking than 
the widespread outbreak against the 


Church, for which the execution of Ferrer, 
with which she had nothing to do, is made 
the excuse. Among the foes of organized 
society all over the world one unanimous 
howl of rage and execration has gone up. 
It ought to deeply impress all thinking 
people of every faith, and is the most striking 
evidence that could be given of her mag- 
nificent force as the champion and symbol 
of law throughout all the nations, and as 
the world’s strongest bulwark against the 
powers of evil and the predatory cohorts 
of disorder. 


K. 


Catholic Pamphlet Literature. 


New York, Oct. 14th, 1909. 
To the Editor of AmeERIcA: 
We have read with much intere:t an 
article appearing in America for October 





9th, signed “J. J. D.”, and dealing with the| 
distribution of Catholic reading in pam- 
phlet form. May we extend to AMERICA 
our hearty thanks for its encouraging words 
to the laborers in this field?—a field so 
needy of workers to-day. 

The Catholic World Press, as the lineal 
descendant of the Catholic Publication So- 
ciety, founded by the Rev. Isaac Hecker, 
has been engaged for almost fifty years in 
the work of spreading abroad good Catholic 
reading at a nominal sum. Through the 
mission bands of the Paulist Fathers, their 
own printing house and the efforts of The 
Catholic World, this literature has pene- 
trated to almost every quarter of this 
country and Canada. The latest Catalogue 





of The Catholic World Press contains the 
names of several hundred books, pamphlets 
and leaflets, which deal with current topics 
of religious and social interest, and take up 
the exposition of the Catholic Faith. Dur- 
ing the past six months The Catholic World 
Press has entered upon the work of placing 
stands for the sale of Catholic reading in 
the vestibules of our churches. This under- 
taking has already received the hearty ap- 
proval of the Right Reverend James A. 
McFaul, D.D., Bishop of Trenton, who has 
authorized The Catholic World Press to 
take up this work in his diocese, installed a 
stand in his own cathedral church, and 
written a pastoral letter to his clergy urging 
this work upon them as one of the utmost 
importance. 

These stands have been installed in many 
churches throughout the country. Books, 
pamphlets and tracts on all subjects vital 
to Catholics dre in open display, so that the 
people may make their choice. The prices 
are plainly marked and the public is trusted 
to deposit the correct amount in the money- 
slot. This plan has been found to work 
admirably, and we consider it the most 
efficacious means of placing Catholic read- 
ing in the hands of our people. 

After forty-five years of labor in the 
cause of Catholic truth, years which have 
been inspired by the memory of Isaac T. 
Hecker and a belief in the Apostolate of 
the Press, it is no small gratification to us 
to see that the members of the Editorial 
Board of AMERICA have taken up in their 
columns the crying need of Catholic liter- 
ature in pamphlet form, and the upbuilding 
in this country, of an Apostolate of the 
Press. 

Unbelief, the loosening of old ties, social 
unrest, the spirit of challenge and enquiry, 
the wide-spread interest of non-Catholics 
in the teachings of the Church—all contrive 
to make the need of cheap, timely, Catholic 
reading a vital one. Years of unceasing 
effort must bear fruit, and we shall soon 
have in America a Catholic press and a 
Catholic literature worthy of our people. 

Very truly yours, 


Joun J. Burke, C.S.P., Editor. 


WHAT IS SAID OF AMERICA 


Allow me to say .on this occasion how 
delighted I am with your splendid weekly. 
It is a Godsend that came just in time. 
The intelligent portion of our Catholic 
people need such a paper to give them 
proper direction of thought and judgment 
on the great issues of the day, discussed by 
a public press devoid of Catholic principles, 
and in many instances positively hostile 
to Christian thought. While I hope that 
your circulation will grow day by day, I 
could wish in particular that AMERICA were 
attentively read by the officers and leaders 
and more prominent members of our large 








Catholic organizations, such as the Knights 
of Columbus, the Hibernians, the Foresters, 
the German Central Verein, the Catholic 
Benevolent Legion and so on. They will 
learn, among other things, where lies the 
fieeld of that great and powerful Catholic 
Social Action, which alone can save modern 
society from running into moral corruption 
and social ruin. That the editors and con- 
tributors to AMERICA may be encouraged 
in their splendid work by the hearty sup- 
port of American Catholics is the cordial 
wish of S. G. Messmer, Archbishop of Mil- 
waukee. 





AMERICA is great; I have not missed a 
number from the first, reading it from 
cover to cover. I am sure AMERICA will 
have a great effect upon the public opinion 
of the country. It is the right combination 
of news and discussion—John Jerome 
Rooney, New York. 





The new review conducted by the Jesuit 
Fathers in the United States, AMERICA, to 
which we referred in our last numbers, 
has developed beyond the expectations of 
its best friends. By means of an able 
band of contributors, information of the 
best and most reliable kind has been secured 
about Catholic affairs in the different coun- 
tries. Nowhere else can such information 
be obtained in such concise and readable 
form, and for this reason alone, putting 
aside entirely the valuable articles that ap- 
pear in each issue, AMERICA should be in 
the hands of the clergy and educated laity. 
—The Irish Theological Quarterly for Oc- 
tober. 


AMERICA 


Thou art the goal of labored centuries, 

Since first from Aryan valleys came the 
train 

Of unrecorded men, aglow with pain 

Of westward hope: from mountain lands, 
and seas 

As mountains to their keels, they took 
rich fees, 

Made wise the hills of Greece, each Roman 
plain 

A mart, and Celtic towns beside the main 

That taught the Teuton hordes amenities. 


To thee the gathered strength of time 
remains, 

And mightier grows thy power from East 
and West. 

But wisdom keep for guide; court not 
decay ; 

Give vision more than mines or teeming 
plains: 

One other line hold to thy sight as best— 

Upward! and thou shalt see Time’s latest 
day. 

MicHaAeL Earts, S.J. 








